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CHAPTER  I 

SETTING  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Problem 

General  Statement 
The  purpose  of  this  thesis  Is  to  evaluate  literature 
and  through  experience  develop  a  program  of  remedial  read- 
ing for  the  slow-learners  whereby  the  reading  progress  of 
this  group  of  children  may  be  improved. 

Specific  Problems 
The  nature  of  the  problem  requires  that  this  study  in- 
clude the  following  specific  problems: 

1.  An  evaluation  of  findings  of  similar  studies. 

2.  Methods  employed  in  determining  slow-learners 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  retarded. 

3.  An  evaluation  of  various  remedial  reading 
programs. 

**.   What  the  causes  are  which  generally  underlie 
retardation  in  reading. 

Definition  of  Terms 
Slow-learner  -  Throughout  this  thesis,  this  term  will  be 
used  to  designate  a  child  somewhat  below  average  in  mental 
ability  and  school  achievement  but  not  as  low  as  the  mentally 
retarded.   There  is  no  definite  line  of  demarkation,  yet  the 
slow-learner  is  usually  put  in  the  I.Q.  range  of  from  seventy 
to  ninety. 
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According  to  Baker,  the  slow-learning  child  progresses 
at  about  five-sixths  normal  rate;  that  is,  every  six  months 
of  chronological  age  he  progresses  five  months  in  mental  age. 
There  are  also  other  differences  in  the  slow-learner.   He  may 
be  retarded  in  motor  skill  and  muscular  coordination,  his 
general  strength  and  physical  stamina  are  usually  a  little 
below  par,  and  illnesses  are  somewhat  more  common  in  this 
group.   Unfortunately,  he  often  lacks  some  of  the  desirable 
personal  and  social  qualities  found  in  normal  groups. 

In  spite  of  these  minor  deviations,  slow-learners  may 
pass  for  normal  children,  since  such  differences  are  compara- 
tively small.  However,  the  cumulative  effects  of  these  devia- 
tions over  a  period  of  years  creates  problems  of  extreme  mal- 
adjustment for  the  school  as  well  as  for  the  pupils  themselves. ^ 

Remedial  Reading  -  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  this 
term  will  be  considered  to  be  the  intelligent  modification 
and  application  of  all  proved  reading  teaching  techniques. 

Delimitations 

The  study  is  limited  to  the  slow-learner  and  will  exclude 
those  children  considered  to  be  severely  mentally  retarded. 

In  considering  the  slow-learning  group,  the  following  fac- 
tors are  to  be  considered: 


1,  Harry  J.  Baker,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children,  p.  2^6. 

2.  Ibid. ,  p.  2^4. 
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1.  The  Classification  will  be  confined  to  Terman's  I.  Q. 
classification  which  is  as  follows: 

Range  of  I.Q.  Classification 

90  to  1^0  and  up  -  Average  to  genius 

80  to  89         -  Dull  but  seldom  feeble  minded 

70  to  79         -  Borderline.  Sometimes  feeble- 
minded. 

Below  70         -  Feeble  minded,  morons,  imbeciles, 

etc. 

2.  The  study  will  be  confined  to  the  Junior -Primary  level 
and  to  students  classified  with  I.  Q.fs  between  seventy 
and  eighty-nine. 

3.  The  thesis  will  include  children  of  varied  socio-economic 
status. 

^.   The  writer1 s  experience  and  observations  are  confined  to 
those  encountered  within  the  primary  grades  in  the  Hills- 
borough County  rural  schools  and  Strawberry  schools. 

Basic  Assumptions, 

1#   Most  reading  difficulties  can  be  prevented  by  good 
fir 8 t-te aching. 

2.   Severely  handicapped  readers  and  non-readers  require 
individual  instruction. 

3»   Pupils  evidencing  a  deficiency  in  only  a  few  specific 
reading  skills  can  be  effectively  helped  in  small  groups. 

^.  Desirable  mind  set  or  attitudes  are  essential  to 
economical  learning.   One  of  the  most  significant  tasks  for 
the  teacher  is  to  change  the  wrong  attitudes. 

5.   Remedial  reading  should  be  based  on  the  specific  needs 
and  Interests  of  the  learner  and  those  most  beneficial  to  him. 
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6.  Specific  vocabulary  building  should  be  a  definite 
part  of  the  reading  program,  remedial  or  otherwise.   Reading 
vocabularies  are  as  specific  as  reading  skills.   Special 
attention  should  be  directed  to  science,  social  studies, 
arithmetic,  and  literature  vocabularies. 

7.  The  remedial  material  should  be  at  the  child's  grade 
level  of  achievement. 

8.  Remedial  Instruction  should  be  scheduled  definitely 
and  should  not  be  given  vhen  1he  child  is  fatigued  or  missing 
some  other  activity  enjoyed  by  the  group. 

Basic  Hypothesis 

Society  continues  to  become  more  complex  in  nature  and 
progresses  as  new  scientific  discoveries  are  made.  Yet,  al- 
most one-fifth  of  the  nation's  population  is  Incapable  of 
interpreting  and  understanding  these  developments  because  of 
a  reading  deficiency  and  the  lack  of  an  efficient  remedial 
reading  program  in  the  educational  system.   The  reading 
deficiency  of  the  slow  learner  has  never  been  corrected  and 
thus  they  result  in  a  lack  of  the  basic  skill  of  efficient 
reading. 

The  writer  will  attempt  to  prove  that  by  the  application 
of  an  effective  remedial  reading  program  this  reading  deficiency 
could  he  eliminated  and  that  four-fifths  of  the  population  should 
be  able  to  be  included  in  the  "average"  intelligence  group  in  the 
I.  Q.  classification  as  measured  by  present  verbal  tests. 
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Need  for  the  Study 

The  research  and  investigations  of  the  writer  reveal  that 
slow-learners,  for  the  most  part,  are  ineffectively  taught  in 
the  primary  grades.   The  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  total 
population  is  in  the  group  of  slow-learners  is  substantiated  by 
the  research  and  observations  of  Maxwell  and  Kilzer.3 

Many  problems  of  maladjustment  exisitlng  in  the  schools 
today  are  attributed  directly  to  the  failure  of  the  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  mentally-slow  child, 

Reading  is  very  important  since  the  ability  to  read  is 
so  necessary  if  one  is  to  be  able  to  succeed  with  his  school 
work.   Yet,  the  slow-learner  is  forced  to  compete  with  average 
children.   Ai"ter  experiencing  repeated  failure,  academically, 
he  reverts  to  other  means  of  gaining  attention,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  problem  to  the  teacher. 

"Reading  is  a  most  Important  skill  to  acquire.  .  . 
because  it  contributes  in  so  many  ways  to  successful 
happy  living  through  life.   It  is  known  that  lack 
of  ability  to  read  accounts  for  more  failures  in 
school  than  any  other  cause.   In  later  life  also, 
lack  of  reading  ability  is  a  great  handicap  in 
business  and  other  phases  of  living.   Everyone  should 
have  every  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  when  young 
and  every  child  should  bd. encouraged  to  make  every 
effort  to  learn  to  read.  "^ 

The  finest  contribution  that  can  be  made  by  the  elementary 

school  curriculum  is  the  cultivation  of  the  ability  and  desire 

to  read. 


3.   C.    R.   Maxwell  and  L.   R.   Kilzer,   High  School  Administration, 
P.    89. 

b.  "Curriculum— Prime  Importance  of  Reading,"  The  Volume  Library. 
P.   JJ-9, 
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We  have  often  heard  renowned  educators  speak  of  the  equal 
opportunities  offered  by  the  educational  system  in  America; 
yet,  how  can  we  believe  this  when  the  curriculum  is  planned, 
in  general,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  of  "average"  in- 
telligence and  no  provision  is  made  for  the  slow-learner.   These 
children  deserve  the  right  to  be  taught  effectively  under  an 
adequate  remedial  reading  program  in  order  that  they  may  ex- 
perience and  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  wealth  of  in- 
formation and  knowledge  awaiting  them  in  their  future  life. 

It  Is  a  challenge  to  education  to  provide  a  means  by  which 
this  problem  can  eventually  be  eliminated.   Society  will  be 
benefitted  economically  and  culturally  if  these  needs  are  met, 
and  average  citizens  can  be  made  out  of  children  whose  future 
might  have  been  directed  to  the  path  of  the  criminal,  mentally 
unstable  or  social  dependent. 

Related  Literature 

From  early  times  educators  have  discussed  the  problem  of 
teaching  reading.   Quintilian  recognized  its  mastery  to  be 
essential  to  the  scholar  and  gave  much  attention  to  methods. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  invention  of  the  printing  press 
that  the  ability  to  read  became  a  common  need  and  though 
several  methods  were  Invented  and  tried  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  it  has  not  been  until  fairly  recent  times  that  any 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  the  slow-learner. 
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McKee^  has  found  that  if  the  borderline  case  receives 
sufficient  individual  attention  at  the  outset  of  his  instruc- 
tion, it  will  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  habits  and  mental 
blocks  which  prove  to  be  very  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  work  of  Lamoreaux  and  Lee"  proves  that  children  have 
different  reading  abilities.   Because  of  these  different 
abilities  and  levels  of  maturity,  there  must  be  the  right 
book  for  the  right  child.   Satisfactory  results  cannot  be 
attained  if  the  material  is  too  difficult  for  the  pupil.   It 
may  block  the  desire  of  the  child  to  read  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a  defeatest  complex. 

Recent  investigators  have  been  stressing  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  phonics  as  a  remedial  aid.   Baker?  found  that 
confusion  of  word  form  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  learning 
to  read.   She  advises  the  use  of  phonetic  analysis  to  give 
the  children  consciousness  of  the  sounds  that  accompany  a  com- 
bination of  letters.   Without  phonetic  analysis  it  was  found 
that  considerable  confusion  arose  in  the  recognition  of  com- 
binations of  the  same  letters  or  in  the  cases  in  which  one 
letter  has  been  added  to  a  well  known  group  of  letters. 


5.  Paul  McKee,  The  Teaching:  of  Reading,  p.  202. 

6.  Lillian  Lamoreaux  and  Doris  Lee,  Learning  to  Read  from 

Experience ,  p.  153» 

7.  Norma  Baker,  "Confusion  in  Word  Recognition, "  Elementary 

School  Journal ,  June  19^5. 
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Roma  Cans"  says  there  is  insufficient  aid  in  phonetic 
analysis  in  reading  instruction.  He  avers  that  phonetics 
must  be  related  directly  to  the  reading  program.   Each  child 
must  be  guided  to  see  that  (l)  words  are  made  up  of  symbols, 
(2)  that  these  symbols  are  associated  with  sounds,  and  (3) 
that  every  reader  must  become  cognizant  of  this  association. 
Some  children  need  to  be  guided  in  phonetic  analysis  for 
several  years. 

Retarded  language  development  because  of  lack  of  intel- 
ligence, poor  environment  and  training,  conditions  a  child1 s 
success  in  learning  to  read.   Gerald  Yoakam  says: 

"In  our  reading  laboratories  we  find  that  over 
half  the  cases  are  suffering  from  language 
difficulties.   They  neither  recognize  or  pro- 
nounce correctly  fundamental  speech  sounds. 
This  retardation  in  speech  development  is 
directly  responsible  for  their  failure  to  be- 
come dependent  readers.  "9 

The  importance  of  mental  age  in  determining  reading  suc- 
cess among  the  dull  has  been  demonstrated.   At  the  Wayne  County 
Learning  School  for  Boys,  in  Michigan,  extensive  studies  have 
been  carried  on  for  years  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  discover 
an  effective  method  of  teaching  retarded  children  how  to  read. 
In  1938,  the  director,  H.  H.  Hegge  announced  that  gratifying 
results  in  reading  and  personality  development  had  been  achieved 


8.  Roma  G-ans,  Guiding  Children s '  Reading  Through  Experience. 

9.  Gerald  Yoakam,  "An  Ounce  of  Prevention  in  Reading,"  Journal 

of  Educational  Research,  October  19^3. 
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by  postponing  reading  instruction  in  many  instances  until  chil- 
dren were  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.  At  this  age  they  had 
acquired  rich  experiential  background  and  mental  ages  of  seven 
or  eight.   The  long  period  of  preparation  for  reading  experience 
assured  a  condition  where  dull  children  learn  very  rapidly, 
gained  vital  meanings  from  efforts  and  enjoyed  the  experience 
of  reading. 

Gates  says,  however,  that  mere  delay  of  reading  does  not 
eliminate  failures  for  children  whose  I.  Q.'s  range  from  seventy 
to  ninety.  -^ 

Dolch  asserts  that  children  fall  because  the  schools  fail 
to  provide  for  different  rates  of  learning  and  for  various 
levels  of  achievement.   We  Insist  that  we  increase  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  slow-learners  and  bring  them  up  to  grade  through 
programs  of  remedial  reading.   The  best  way  out  would  be  to  pro- 
vide for  basic  sequential  reading  programs  for  children  of  at 
least  three  types:  slow-learning,  average,  and  fast.   While 
there  would  still  be  differences  in  these  groups,  frustrations 
will  be  prevented  by  means  of  good  teaching  and  reasonably  con- 
tinuous growth  will  be  secured.  •"-•'■ 

Procedure  In  Collecting  Data 

Much  has  been  done  by  many  authorities  In  the  field  of 
reading  instruction,  but  little  has  been  done  to  correlate 


10.  Paul  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  Reading  and  the  Education 

Process,  pp.  169-171,  quoting  Mr.  Gates. 

11.  Edward  M.  Dolch,  A  Manual  for  Remedial  Reading. 
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these  Investigations.   The  aim  shall  he  to  seek  out  the  written 
records  of  eminent  investigators  who  have  conducted  significant 
experiments  pertinent  to  any  phase  of  the  problem  at  hand  and 
extract  those  facts  which  time  has  substantiated. 

From  personal  experiences,  rendered  poignant  by  a  deep 
abiding  interest,  will  be  introduced  carefully  analyzed  facts 
gained  first-hand  in  years  of  endeavoring  to  deal  with  the 
problem  among  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

Avid  interest  has  led  to  Inquiry  among  others  who  have 
worked  with  or  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem.  Mutual 
exchange  of  ideas  and  cooperative  observation  have  provided 
many  valuable  items  with  which  to  enrich  and  supplement  per- 
sonal experiences. 

Procedure  in  Trea-tlng  Data 

No  work  is  of  significant  value  if  it  adds  nothing  to 
the  labors  of  those  who  have  gone  before.   In  order  to  pre- 
sent the  situation  as  It  exists  at  present,  first  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  research  a  brief  summation  of  the  efforts 
made  by  educators  through  the  years. 

Having  presented  the  development  of  the  problem,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  catalogue  the  significant  facts  that  stand 
as  keystones  in  the  structure  which  we  are  to  build  and  pre- 
sent as  the  solution  to  the  case  of  the  slow-learner. 
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After  marshalling  these  tried  and  proved  facts,  each 
will  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  personal  experiences  and 
observations.   From  these  evaluations,  a  feasible  program 
shall  be  developed  through  logical  reasoning  to  relieve  this 
present  need. 


_ 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  HISTORY  OF  READING  METHODS 
AND 
LEARNING  TECHNIQUES 


History  of  Reading  Methods 

In  order  that  we  may  appreciate  fully  the  progressive 
reading  Instruction  of  today,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  development  of  the  teaching  of  reading  from  earliest 
times.   The  following  are  the  chief  methods  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

Letter-by-Letter  Method 

The  earliest  method  of  learning  to  read  was  the  letter- 
by-letter  or  alphabetical  method.   The  ABC  method,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  "was  used  throughout  the  schools  of  Greece 
and  Rome."1  Quintlllan  (about  A.D.  68)  in  his  plan  for 
Roman  education  advocated  that  first  the  letters  be  taught, 
then  syllables,  then  words,  and  finally  sentences. 2 

As  early  as  800  A. D. ,  the  period  of  Charles  the  Great, 
and  especially  in  the  days  of  Martin  Luther,  devices  such 
as  the  ab-eb-lb  columns  were  employed  to  assist  children  In 
acquiring  fundamental  letter  and  phonic  knowledge. 3 


1.  R.  R.  Reeder,  Historical  Development  of  School  Readers  and 

Methods  In  Teaching  Reading,  p.  62."" 

2.  Grace  M.  Fernald,  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School  Sub- 

jects, p.  21. 

3.  Paul  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  Reading  and  the  Educative  Pro- 

cess, p.  29^. 
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From  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
primers  "based  on  religious  teachings  were  printed  for  chil- 
dren.  The  most  famous  of  these  were  the  Hornbooks «  the  first 
of  which  were  made  in  England  about  4-50.   In  1532,  in  Ger- 
many, Marens  Sehulte*  published  an  ABC  book  in  which  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  printed  with  a  picture  connected 
with  each  letter. 

The  Puritans  brought  with  them  to  America  the  Hornbook 

and  the  primer,  and  throughout  the  early  history  of  New 

England,  primers  and  church  books  followed  the  general  plan 

of  the  ABC  books, 

"The  letter  method  in  various  forms  has  persisted 
even  to  modern  times.  At  present,  it  is  not  ad- 
vocated in  reputable  educational  circles  except, 
for  some  strange  reason,  in  the  teaching  of  spell- 
ing."^ 

Word  and  Word  Group  Method 
Comenius?  (1592-1671)  suggested  the  word  method  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Alphabet  method.  However,  the  first 
educational  reform  in  regard  to  reading  was  made  by  Horace 
Mann.   His  ideas  projected  far  into  the  future  and  are  dis- 
cussed today  in  connection  with  reading,  although  couched  in 
somewhat  different  phraseology.  Mann  severely  criticized 


^.  Fernald,  op.,  pit. ,  p.  22. 

5.  Reeder,  op_.  clt. ,  p.  11. 

6.  Fernald,  oj>.  clt. ,  p.  22. 

7.  Reeder,  o£.  clt. ,  p.  69. 
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the  alphabetic  method.   The  reforms  that  followed  as  a  re- 
sult of  Mann's  criticism  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  ABC 
method  in  favor  of  the  word  method,  which  most  progressive 
schools  had  adopted  by  1880.8  This  method,  however,  failed 
to  displace  entirely  the  interest  in  the  alphabet. 

Sometimes  later,  the  discovery  was  made  that  children 
could  learn  an  entire  group  of  words  as  easily  as  a  single 
word.   The  first  experiments  with  the  word  group  methods 
began  in  1870.   It  has  grown  steadily  in  favor  until  it  is 
generally  recognized  at  the  present  time  as  the  most  satis- 
fying method  of  teaching  reading. 9 

Phonetic  Method 

This  method  of  teaching  reading  has  had  considerable 
vogue  at  various  times.   In  153^»  Ickelsamer,  a  German, 
declared  that  the  sounds  of  the  letters  should  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  names.   .Among  the  advocates  of  this  sound 
method  was  Pestalozzi,  who  wished  the  children  to  know  the 
sounds  and  names  of  letters  both  singly  and  in  syllables. 

Thornton,  in  1790,  developed  the  "Pronouncing  Orthog- 
raphy, "  in  which  each  letter  had  a  special  form  for  its  par- 
ticular sounds.   This  was  patented  and  further  developed  by 
Edwin  Leigh  in  186^  to  1868. 


8.  Grace  E.  Storm  and  Nila  B.  Smith,  Reading  Activities  In 

the  Primary  Grades,  p.  7. 

9.  Fernald,  op_.  clt. ,  p.  2M-, 

10.  Storm  and  Smith,  op.,  clt. ,  p.  6. 
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In  1869,  J.  M.  D.  Melklejohn,  arranged  words  in  lists. 
This  same  method  is  followed  in  the  present-day  presenta- 
tion of  words  in  "families." 

Phonic  and  phonetic  systems,  alone  and  in  conjunction 
with  other  methods  have  been  used  intermittently  down  to 
the  present  time.   Despite  the  rather  decisive  investiga- 
tions disproving  the  value  of  phonics,  "advocates  ntlll 
maintain  that  phonetic  training  confers  the  ability  to  un- 
lock new  words  and  to  pronounce  and  spell  words  correctly. M-^- 

Learning  Techniques 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  learning  process  in  con- 
nection with  reading  will  show  that  every  conceivable  tech- 
nique has  been  used  in  teaching  the  child  to  read,  whether 
the  content  to  be  learned  has  been  letters,  phrases,  or 
phonetic  elements.  All  the  methods  in  use  at  the  present 
time  were  employed  in  the  early  days  of  reading  instruction.12 

Visual  Methods 
During  early  times,  visual  methods  were  combined  with 
auditory  methods  by  having  a  child  recite  letters,  words, 
rhymes,  prayers,  and  precepts  while  he  looked  at  the  copy  of 
these.   It  was  not  particularly  difficult  for  a  child  soon 


11.  Witty  and  Kopel,  oj>.  clt. ,  p.  11. 

12.  Fernald,  op.,  clt. ,  p.  25. 
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to  memorize  the  available  material  by  rote;  however,  this 
became  Increasingly  difficult  with  the  advent  of  the  print- 
ing press. 

In  the  ABC  books  and  early  primers,  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  were  either  connected  with  a  representative 
picture  or  statement.   This  same  plan  was  used  in  the  New 
England  Primers  (1690)  which,  at  first,  were  quite  secular 
in  character  but  later  were  chsjiged  into  a  more  religious 
type.   For  example, ^3 

Original  Puritan 

The  Dog  will  bite,     "^      The  Deluge  Drowned 
A  Thief  at  Night.     L/      The  Earth  Around. 

Having  children  repeat  in  concert  the  contents  of  books 

at  which  they  were  looking,  was  reported  by  Renan1  as  the 

method  used  in  the  East  at  the  time  of  Christ. 15 

"In  recent  years  methods  of  teaching  reading  have 
become  more  and  more  visual  until,  at  the  present 
time,  we  find  methods  so  exclusively  visual  that 
they  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  child  who  tends  to 
use  auditory  or  kinesthetic  techniques. "1° 

In  this  method,  the  child  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  dog 

or  cat  with  the  word  written  beside  it,  or  a  simple  sentence. 


13.  Reeder,  op.,  clt.  ,  p.  1^. 

Ik.    G.  Compayre,  History  of  Pedagogy,  translated  by  W.  H. 
Payne ,  p.  10. 

15.  Fernald,  op.,  nit. ,  pp.  23-2*1. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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After  repealed  presentations  of  the  picture  and  word,  the 
child  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  word,  whether 
it  is  connected  with  a  picture  or  not. 

The  visual  presentation  of  material  is  made  in  various 
ways,  for  example,  charts,  books,  flash  cards,  and  the 
blackboard. 

Auditory  Methods 

The  auditory  methods  consist  of  reciting  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  spelling  out  words,  repeating  phonograms, 
sounding  out  words,  and  so  forth. ^'   This  method — archaic 
as  it  may  seem— has  two  distinct  advantages  over  more 
modern  methods.  First,  the  child  learns  to  read  and  spell 
at  the  same  time,  thus  mastering  two  subjects  simultaneously; 
second,  through  oral  reading,  clear  enunciation  is  acquired. *-° 

Auditory  methods  have  been  in  existence  from  early 
Greek  and  Roman  times  down  to  the  visual  period  of  the  past 
few  decades. 

The  phonetic  system  has  continued  to  be  used  to  some 
extent  down  to  the  present  time. 

Kinesthetic  Method 
Since  early  times,  descriptions  of  various  forms  of 
the  kinesthetic  method  have  been  found.   Plato  (^27-34?  B.C.), 


17.  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

18.  Luella  Cole,  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  p.  5« 
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Horace  {65   B.C.),  and  Seneca  (3  B.C.  to  65   A.D.  )  were  advocates 
of  various  kinesthetic  methods. 

Quintilian  (about  68  A.D.  )  believed  a  child  should  learn 
the  sound  and  form  of  the  letter  simultaneously. 

Charlemagne  (7^2-81^)  and  Locke  ( 1632-1704)  advocated 

the  tracing  of  the  letters  in  learning  to  write  and  in 

more  recent  times  we  find  this  method  used  extensively  by 

Mbntessori. 

"In  most  instances  of  the  use  of  the  hand- 
klnesthetic  method,  the  work,  letter,  or 
phonetic  element  has  been  traced  with  a 
stylus,  pen,  or  pencil.   In  the  Montessori 
method  letters  and  words  were  traced  with 
direct  finger  contact.  Another  form  of  hand- 
kinesthetic  method  is  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer or  Braille. "19 


19.  Fernald,  op_.  clt. ,  p.  29. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  PRESENT-DAY  SITUATION  IN  THE  AVERAGE  SCHOOL 

Approximately  twenty  years  ago,  educators  began  to 
realize  that  the  frequent  retardation  of  children  not  only 
failed  to  bring  about  the  expected  mastery  of  subject  mat- 
ter but  also  developed  in  these  children  numerous  undesir- 
able traits  of  personality.1  Up  until  that  time,  the 
elementary  school  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  the  basic,  or  tool  subjects — reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  written  and  oral  expression. 
If  a  child  could  not  master  the  specified  facts  he  was  not 
promoted.   The  curriculum  was  established  for  the  students 
whose  I.  Q.  classification  was  110.   Consequently,  few 
students  were  able  to  complete  It  without  a  certain  degree 
of  retardation;  those  with  an  I.  Q.  of  90  or  below  usually, 
after  repeated  failures,  left  school  In  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  grade. 

Since  that  time,  severe  changes  have  taken  place; 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  development  of  a  normal  per- 
sonality, almost  regardless  of  the  mastery  of  subject  matter. 

"Children  have  been  studied  Intensively  by  many 
people  from  many  points  ov  view  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  a  normal  social  group  in  which 


1.  Luella  Cole,  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  p.  19. 
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a  child  may  be  expected  to  develop  an  acceptable 
personality.   It  seems  clear  that  a  child  should 
be  with  other  children  of  the  same  age,  the  same 
size,  and  the  same  stage  of  emotional  and  social 
development,  both  in  and  out  of  school.   As  a 
result  of  this  modern  emphasis  upon  the  child  as 
an  individual  rather  than  upon  the  curriculum  a 
teacher  finds  in  her  class  a  group  of  children  of 
about  the  same  age  and  social  development  but 
with  abilities  in  any  academic  subject  ranging 
from  first  or  second  grade  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth.  "2 


Abilities 

Boys  and  girls  possess  many  fundamental  abilities  when 
they  first  go  to  school.   Some  are  natural,  like  seeing  and 
hearing.   Others,  which  have  to  be  acquired,  vary  according 
to  the  child's  previous  experience.   Some  children  learn 
more  readily  than  others. 

By  learning  is  meant  not  merely  acquiring  knowledge  or 
absorbing  information.   Equally  important  is  the  ability  to 
think  logically  and  systematically  and  to  see  things  in 
proper  proportion  to  one  another.   These  abilities  are  often 
considered  as  characteristic  of  adults  only,  but  are  defin- 
itely recognizable  In  the  school  child. 

In  addition,  children  have  many  important  physical 

abilities,  such  as  strength,  poise  and  agility. 

"A  very  important  part  of  learning  is  developing 
these  physical  abilities  so  that  the  growing  child 
will  have  increasingly  good  health,  good  muscular 


2.  Ibid.  ,  pp.  19-20. 
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co-ordination  and  skill  in  athletic  games  and 
sports,  which  are  valuable  both  for  developing 
the  child's  body  and  for  giving  him  confidence 
In  his  powers  of  endurance.  "3 

Besides  physical  and  Intellectual  abilities,  children 

have  social  abilities  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

No  part  of  their  ability  to  learn  is  more  important  than  to 

fit  themselves  into  the  work  and  play  of  a  group,  to  wait 

for  a  turn  when  necessary,  to  do  what  has  been  requested, 

to  give  suggestions,  and  to  lead  the  group  in  some  activity 

when  the  occasion  arises. 

Individual  Differences  in  Achievement 

A  wide  dispersion  of  abilities  is  the  most  basic  single 
fact  in  determining  modern  methods  of  teaching.   Individual 
Instruction  is  practically  forced  upon  the  teacher  because 
her  class,  while  having  a  fair  degree  of  social  cohesion, 
has  practically  no  intellectual  unity. 

The  range  of  reading  ability  should  be  noted.   It  was, 
for  instance,  the  task  of  the  third-gra.de  teacher  in  the 
school  tested  to  teach  forty -one  children  who  varied  in  read- 
ing speed  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  fourth  grade;  in  vocabu- 
lary from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  and  in  comprehension  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth.  Obviously  no  assignment  could  be  made 
to  this  class  as  a  group. 


3.  "Characteristics  of  the  School  Child,"  The  Volume  Library. 

p.  46. 

4.  Luella  Cole,  op_.  clt.  ♦  p.  20. 
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The  writer  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  variability 
is  least  in  the  lowest  grade  and  most  in  the  highest.   This 
can  usually  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  limits 
of  achievement  rise  as  children  become  older  but  the  lower 
end  of  the  class  makes  little  progress,  resulting  in  a  dis- 
tribution getting  further  and  further  apart. 

The  teacher  must  realize  that  there  is  no  efficient  way 

of  teaching  reading  to  a  class  as  a  whole. 

"Because  of  the  need  for  constant  adaptation  of 
reading  matter  to  each  child* s  level  of  develop- 
ment, a  teacher  should  understand  the  nature  of 
the  reading  process  and  the  various  techniques 
in  the  diagnosis  of  reading  difficulties. "5 

The  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what 
books  are  useful  at  different  stages;  she  should  know  what 
remedial  materials  may  be  used  with  children  showing  this 
or  that  difficulty,  and  what  methods  are  desirable  at  each 
level  of  development.  The  natural  differences  in  ability 
alone  are  sufficient  to  present  many  problems  but  the  more 
recent  trend  of  "social  promotion"  Increases  the  complica- 
tions. 

The  teacher  must  be  aware  constantly  that  reading  is 
essentially  not  a  social  process  but  is  individual.   There- 
fore, whatever  her  methods  are  they  must  be  flexible  in 
order  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  individual  child  in  the  group. 


5.  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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General  Likenesses  and  Differences 

Children  differ  in  many  ways,  in  ability,  disposition, 
and  interests,  in  strength  and  health,  but  they  also  have 
many  likenesses,  such  as  common  knowledge,  curiosity, 
power  of  Imagination,  Innate  desire  for  companionship  and 
activity  and  ability  to  obey  simple  commands,  all  of  which 
help  in  awakening  a  social  spirit. 

Differences  are  often  simply  a  matter  of  degree  of 
skill  or  cleverness  shown,  yet  they  may  be  more  fundamental. 
One  child  may  be  afraid  of  the  dark  and  another  afraid  of 
boys;  one  is  shy  and  timid,  another  eager  to  be  friendly, 
and  so  on. 

In  the  school  the  child  comes  in  contact  with  others 
of  the  same  age.   With  proper  encouragement,  underlying 
likenesses  are  strong  enough  to  weld  individuals  into  a 
group  without  sacrificing  individual  personality." 


6.  "Characteristics  of  the  School  Child,"  The  Volume  Library. 
p.  hG. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THEORY  OF  CAUSATION  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Although  the  highest  percentage  of  the  cases  of  mental 
retardation  are  attributed  to  heredity,  various  diseases 
during  infancy  and  early  childhood  are  common  causes  of 
different  degrees  of  mental  retardation.   The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  better  known  causes  of  mental  retardation  and 
slow  learning. 

Cerebral  Anoxia 

Cerebral  Anoxia  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  oxygen  for  the 
child  at  or  during  birth.  This  results  in  a  deterioration 
of  the  brain  tissue. 

The  extent  of  mental  retardation  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  injury  to  the  brain  tissue. 

Cretinism 

Cretinism  is  a  congenital  disease  which  is  characterized 
by  absence  of  the  thyroid  gland,  dlminutiveness  in  size, 
thickness  of  neck,  shortness  of  arms  and  legs,  prominence 
of  abdomen,  large  size  of  face,  thickness  of  lips,  large  and 
protruding  tongue,  and  imbecility  or  idiocy.1 


1.  J.  L.  Corish,  M.D.  ,  Editor-in-Chief,  Health  Knowledge: 
A  Thorough  and  Concise  Knowledge  of  the  Prevention, 
Causes,  and  Treatments  of  Disease,  pp.  ^67-^68. 
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Cretinism  is  a  peculiar  form  of  nervous  affection  which 
develops  among  children,  presumably  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  atmosphere. 2 

Cretinism  is  caused  by  an  insufficient  secretion  of 
the  iodine  compound,  thyroxine,  of  the  thyroid  gland.   Since 
this  substance  controls  metabolism,  too  little  slows  down  the 
life  processes. 

Among  its  peculiar  manifestations  is  not  only  feeble- 
ness of  the  mind,  but  lack  of  development  of  the  entire  body. 
It  usually  occurs  in  infancy,  leaving  the  child  mentally  and 
physically  deviated  from  the  normal, 3 

C erebral  Palsies 

Many  cerebral  affections,  such  as  encephalitis,  ab- 
scesses, etc. ,  leave  behind  a  condition  of  paralysis  which 
affects  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body. 

If  only  one  limb  is  affected,  there  will  be  a  tendency 
in  the  child  to  allow  the  limb  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dis- 
use and  to  employ  only  the  good  one.  Therapy  and  increased 
activation  of  the  affected  limb  may  overcome  the  paralysis; 
however,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  deformities  become 
fixed  and  Dermanent. 


2.  This  theory  was  probably  arrived  at  because  of  the  pre- 

valency  of  this  disease  in  specific  sections  of  Switzer- 
land and  its  continued  prevalence  due  to  certain  atmos- 
pheric conditions, 

3.  Corish,  op_.  cit. ,  pp.  4-67-^68. 
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As  regards  the  mental  condition  of  the  child,  amentia 
or  imbecility  is  frequently  associated  with  cerebral  paraly- 
sis to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  an  operation  useless.   How- 
ever, when  an  operation  is  effective,  there  is  only  a  certain 

amount  of  backwardness  and  with  proper  training  the  child 

h 
can  be  substantially  benefited. 

Posterior-Basilar  Meningitis 

This  disease  is  a  type  of  Infantile  cerebrospinal 
meningitis  and  is  encountered  in  children  chiefly  between 
the  ages  of  six  months  and  two  years.   Although  the  malady 
runs  a  protracted  course,  recovery  usually  follows. 

Many  of  the  cases  which  survive  an  attack  are,  however, 
crippled  by  mental  weakness  or  hydrocephalus,  which  is  an 
abnormal  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  cranium,  or  some  form 
of  paralysis.  * 

Hydrocephalus  -  Dropsy  of  the  Brain 

Hydrocephalus  Is  a  term  applied  to  two  different  forms 
of  diseases  of  the  brain,  both  of  which  are  attended  with  the 
effusion  of  fluid  into  its  cavities.   These  are  named  acute 
and  chronic  hydro cephalus.- 


*,  Ibid.,  pp.  **93-^. 

5.  Ibid.  ,  p.  JJ-92. 

6.  Ibid. ,  pp.  ^90-^92. 
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Chronic  Hydrocephalus 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  consists  in  an  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  serous  cavities  (arachnoid  and  ventricles)  of  the 
brain,  not  preceded  by  tuberculous  deposit  or  acute  inflam- 
mation, but  apparently  depending  on  chronic  infl animator y 
changes  affecting  the  membranes,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  dropsy.   The  disease  is  frequently  congenital,  and 
its  presence  in  the  fetus  is  apt  to  be  a  source  of  difficulty 
in  parturition. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  affects  mostly  children  "who  bear 
evidence  of  scrofulous,  rickety,  or  otherwise  delicate  con- 
ctitution. 

Children  who  have  had  a  severe  case  have  a  well  marked 
deformity.   The  head  expands  to  an  enormous  size;  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  projects  abnormally,  and  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone  give  a  downward  direction  to  the 
eyes. 

In  addition  to  mental  defective  development,  there  is 
generally  defective  development  in  other  respects:  an  ill- 
nourished  body,  bones  thin,  scanty  hair,  and  the  teeth  carious 
or  absent.  ° 

Acute  Hydrocephalus 
(Tuberculous  Cerebral  Meningitis) 

Tuberculous  Cerebral  Meningitis,  or  tuberculosis  of  the 

brain  substance,  is  usually  secondary  to  some  tuberculous 

lesion  or  Injury  to  the  body. 


7.  Loc.  cit, 
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Tuberculous  Cerebral  Meningitis  is  the  most  dreadful 
type  of  meningitis  because  of  its  almost  one  hundred  per- 
cent mortality.   Any  survivor  of  this  disease  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  severely  mentally  retarded." 

Neurasthenia 

Sometimes  a  child  complains  of  tiredness,  becomes  dull 
and  listless,  is  unable  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  while 
at  school  and  is  unable  to  remember  his  lessons.  He  lacks 
ability  to  concentrate  and  may  be  classed  as  below  average 
or  a  slow-learner. 

Actually,  he  is  suffering  from  Neurasthenia,  In  such 
cases  there  is  usually  a  history  of  nervous  disturbances  in 
the  parents.   The  victims  are  Invariably  subject  to  mental 
overwork,  and  the  result  of  this  extreme  strain  on  the  ner- 
vous system  is  a  nervous  collapse  or  breakdown. 

Such  cases,  if  not  given  proper  medical  attention,  may 
result  in  a  more  severe  ca.se  of  mental  retardation  or  finally 
into  complete  collapse." 

Measles,  Rubeola,  Morbilll 

Measles,  also  known  as  Morbilll  or  Rubeola,  are  an  acute 
infectious  disease  occurring  mostly  in  children. 


8.  Ibid.,  pp.  ^95-W. 

9.  Ibid.,  pp.  Jj-96-4-98. 
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In  more  severe  cases  of  measles,  the  tissue  of  the  brain 
is  affected,  thus  causing  a  degree  of  mental  retardation 
according  to  the  effects  of  the  disease. 

Miscellaneous 

There  are  many  other  diseases  causing  mental  retarda- 
tion including  those  which  may  be  prevalent  in  either  parent 
or  both,  causing  the  child  to  be  born  blind,  mentally  and 
physically  deformed,  or  even  total  idiots  or  imbeciles. 

Included  also  in  the  list  of  diseases  of  children,  which 
may  cuase  mental  retardation,  are  Scorbutus,  Rickets,  Epilepsy, 
Asthma  (due  to  emotional  forces  and  not  allergies),  and  others. 

Microcephalism  definitely  causes  mental  retardation,  but 
the  lack  of  availability  of  material  on  this  disease  precludes 
the  possibility  of  its  inclusion  in  this  study. 


10.  Ibid.,  pp.  ^32-^37. 
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CHAPTER  V 
CAUSES  OF  READING  DISABILITY 

Physiological 

Word  "blindness,  or  alexia,  is  the  loss  of  the  ability 
to  read,  a  disorder  in  the  perception  and  understanding  of 
letter  or  word  forms.  Usually  it  is  complicated  by  speech 
and  writing  disorders.  1 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  this  disorder  of 
physiological  nature  beyond  collecting  the  facts  and  des- 
cribing the  case.   Many  cases  have  had  fatal  culminations 
and  autopsies  have  shown  a  definite  brain  lesion.  At  the 
present  time,  all  cases  of  this  nature  are  labeled  as  suf- 
fering from  brain  lesion  and  there  is  no  case  of  record 
in  which  re-education  has  restored  the  reading  function. 2 

"On  the  question  of  localization  of  the  so-called 
pure  word  blindness,  there  is  now  fairly  close 
agreement.   The  constant  right  homonymous  hemi- 
anopsia indicates  a  lesion  near  the  basal  half  of 
the  visual  fibers  and  the  purest  cases  coming  to 
autopsy  have  shown  a  lesion  in  the  tissue  of  the 
lingual  gyrus,  with  the  destruction  usually  ex- 
tending to  the  fusiform  hyrus,  the  optic  radia- 
tions around  the  lateral  ventricle  and  the 
splenlum  of  the  corpus  cs-llosum.  "3 


1.  Grace  M.  Fernald,  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  School 

Subjects,  Chapter  XII. 

2.  Loc.  cit. 

3.  T.  H.  Weisenburg  and  K.  E.  Mc  Bride,  "Aphasia,"  p.  68. 
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There  are  two  schools  of  thought  concerning  the  lack 
of  normal  development  of  certain  brain  functions.  One  school 
of  thought  believes  that  certain  areas  of  the  brain  lag  and 
fail  to  develop  as  they  should,  while  another  points  to  brain 
injuries  as  the  primary  element  in  the  loss  of  the  ability  to 
read. 

Many  explanations  have  been  made  and  new  words  coined 
but  no  concrete  answer  has  been  made  to  the  question,  "Why 
is  there  failure  in  certain  instances  to  establish  uni- 
lateral cerebral  dominance?"  All  suggestions,  if  reasonably 
studied,  make  a  little  side  light  that  is  quickly  extin- 
guished. 

It  has  been  proved  that  different  techniques  produce 
in  some  children  a  marked  improvement  and  increase  not  only 
the  ability  to  learn  but  the  desire  a  thousand  fold.   That 
different  methods  are  needed  in  different  cases  seems  to 
indicate  fundamental  differences  in  brain  functions. 

M.  Monroe  suggests  mixed  eye  and  hand  dominance  as  a 

cause  of  reading  disability.   She  states: 

"The  child  who  prefers  his  left  eye  may  adjust 
more  easily  to  objects  on  the  left  side  of  the 
visual  field  than  on  the  right  side,  and  may 
tend  to  move  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
preferred  field.  ...  The  development  of  the 
progressively  to-the-right  movements  demanded 
in  reading  may  be  more  difficult  for  the  left- 
eyed  than  for  the  right-eyed  child  (because  of 
the  obstruction  of  the  visual  field  by  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  in  the  former  case;." 
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"In  moving  the  right  hand  and  arm  from  a  central 
point  toward  the  left,  movement,  after  a  short 
arc  is  Impeded  by  the  body,  but  the  movement  to 
the  right  is  unimpeded.   A  child  who  has  the  same 
eye-hand  dominance  will  have  the  same  directional 
preference  in  both  eye  and  hand  movement,  while  the 
child  of  the  opposite  eye-hand  dominance  may  have 
diverse  directional  preferences.   It  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  children  of  the  latter  type  to  make  those 
complex  coordinations  of  hand-and-eye  movements 
which  are  Involved  in  the  development  of  space  per- 
ceptions. a3 

That  this  is  not  a  prime  cause  of  reading  disability 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  all  cases  have  cor- 
responding eye  and  hand  dominance  and  seems  to  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  corrective  process  to  be  used.   Also,  remedial 
work  has  no  effect  on  this  dominance. 

Dearborn  found  in  his  first  twenty -five  cases  that  one 

third  were  left-handed.  He  says: 

"The  way  in  which  left-handedness  may  possibly 
operate  as  an  initial  handicap  in  reading,  Just 
as  it  has  been  shown  to  be  in  writing,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  following  observations.   The  out- 
going movement  of  the  left  hand  is  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  body  toward  the  left.   The  left-handed 
person,  possibly  because  he  watches  what  his  pre- 
ferred hand  does  and  thus  establishes  the  habit 
may  show  a  preference  for  this  same  direction  in 
his  eye  movements.  ...  The  eye  movements  of  the 
letters  may  be  quite  as  important  as  hand  move- 
ments in  fixing  these  memories."^ 

The  work  of  G-ates  and  of  Monroe  seem  to  refute  the  above 

in  general,  but  have  found  that  where  such  Is  the  case,  it  is 

usually  extreme. 


3.  M.  Monroe,  Children  ¥ho  Cannot  Read,  p.  88. 

h,  W.  F.  Dearborn,  L.  Carmlchael,  and  E.  E.  Lord,  "Special  Dis- 
abilities in  Learning  to  Read  and  Write,"  Harvard  Monogram 
In  Education,  p.  3. 
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At  present,  there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  theory  to 
explain  the  failure  of  particular  persons  to  learn  to  read* 
The  knowledge  of  the  human  brain  is  still  too  meager  to 
permit  a  satisfactory  formulation  of  an  explanation  of  con- 
genital alexia,  or  situations  attributed  to  it. 

Certain  individuals  lose  their  ability  to  recognize 
words.   There  is  such  a  marked  similarity  <&f  this  acquired 
alexia  to  congenital  alexia  that  It  is  believed  to  result 
from  a  malfunctioning  of  the  brain. 

There  have  been  successful  operations  in  cases  where 
the  difficulty  was  caused  by  external  forces  acting  on  the 
brain  such  as  bone  formations,  or  13ood  clots,  that  have 
relieved  this  condition  completely. 

Apparently  visual  stimulus  is  not  strong  enough  to 
cause  the  recognition  of  printed  material.   Some  cases 
needed  only  to  hear  the  word  while  others  needed  a  kin- 
esthetic "crutch"  to  aid  the  vision. 

These  Individuals  have  the  ability  to  learn  but  are 
not  equipped  physiologically  for  our  standard  methods  of 
instruction,  for  in  all  cases  of  record,  the  modification 
of  methods  of  instruction  has  resulted  in  the  complete 
rectification  of  the  fault. 5 


5.  Fernald,  op.,  clt. ,  p.  165. 
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Psychological 

Cases  of  reading  disability  due  to  obvious  causes 
such  as  sensory  defects,  poor  Instruction,  lack  of  school- 
ing or  physical  handicap  have  equally  obvious  remedies  that 
result  usually  in  maximum  allowable  success.   But  the  dif- 
ficulty is  in  dealing  with  the  case  wherein  the  cause  is 
not  at  all  obvious.   Some  individuals  fail  to  respond  to 
any  method  and  nothing  seems  to  alleviate  the  student^  con- 
dition. 

Causes  for  the  disability  of  such  persons  have  been 
sought  in  defective  body  organs,  unusual  organic  character- 
istics, deficient  psychological  processes,  constitutional 
immaturity,  educational  immaturity,  etc. 

Fernald"  believes  that  all  our  problems  route  back  to 
sins  of  omission,  for  the  proper  method  at  the  proper  time 
could  have  forestalled  any  possibility  of  the  difficulty 
arising. 

Recent  investigations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  various 
visual  and  auditory,  perceptual  and  association  difficulties 
would  disappear  if  visual  and  auditory  experiences  were  sup- 
plemented by  tactual  and  kinesthetic  experiences.   In  the 
majority  of  instances,  these  aids  need  serve  only  until  the 
normal  retentive  and  perceptive  faculties  attain  normal  stature. 


6.  Fernald,  op_.  cit. ,  p.  166. 
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Certain  causes  occur  frequently  enough  to  be  listed  as 
major  causes  of  reading  disability.   In  cases  of  total  dis- 
ability due  to  alexia,  the  kinesthetic  method  has  proved  highly 
effective  and  the  student  learns  easily  and  rapidly.   The 
kinesthetic  approach  has  also  served  very  successfully  in 
cases  of  partial  disability.   Observation  of  some  individuals 
has  shown  their  dependence  upon  kinesthetics  in  their  learning 
processes.   They  make  definite  hand,  body,  lip  and  throat 
movements  while  working  on  any  new  thing  or  subject  and  curb- 
ing of  these  tendencies  results  in  slowing  down  or  cessation 
of  learning. 

Some  criticism  of  the  kinesthetic  method  has  arisen 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  persistent  but  though  it  is  visible, 
when  new  material,  is  presented,  the  students,  as  a  whole, 
average  slightly  higher  in  perceptive  ability.   The  "crutches" 
are  discarded  when  the  individual  attains  complete  self- 
confidence.   Just  as  in  all  learning  processes,  certain 
fundamentals  are  gradually  eliminated. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SURVEYING  READING  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PUPILS 

"A  program  of  remedial  and  corrective  reading  neces- 
sitates, at  the  outset,  the  employment  of  some 
technique  for  surveying  the  reading  achievements  of 
pupils  in  order  to  identify  those  who  vrf.ll  profit 
from  instruction  in  reading.   Such  a  survey  is  essen- 
tial to  any  successful  program.   If  retarded  readers 
are  not  selected  carefully,  some  pupils  who  should 
receive  Instruction  will  be  overlooked,  and  other 
pupils  who  do  not  require  further  instruction  may  be 
forced  to  devote  time  which  could  be  used  more  advan- 
tageously to  the  study  of  reading. 

Surveys  usually  center  about  a  testing  program.   An 
adequate  survey,  however,  includes  techniques  for 
verifying  the  results  of  the  testing  program  and  for 
classifying  pupils  with  respect  to  their  needs.  "^ 

It  is  the  writer's  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  describe 

and  evaluate  various  techniques  which  may  be  utilized  in  an 

effective  survey  of  the  reading  achievements  of  pupils. 

Identification  by  Direct  Observation 

There  are  two  very  simple  methods^  requiring  no  special 
equipment  to  discover  those  readers  who  vocalize. 

The  first,  direct  observation,  reveals  the  fact  and 
only  to  a  very  slight  degree  the  extent.   Five  well-defined 
classes  can  easily  be  determined  with  a  little  practice. 
The  first  three:  (l)  Loud  whispering;  (2)  faint  whispering; 
and  (3)  silent  lip  movement,  are  apparent  from  direct  visual 


1.  James  M.  McCallister,  Remedial  and  Corrective  Instruction 

In  Reading,  p.  ^5» 

2.  Luella  Cole,  The  Importance  of  Reading,  pp.  69-71. 
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observation.   The  fourth,  no  sound,  no  lip  movement  but  a 
vibration  of  the  vocal  chords  requires  a  little  practice  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  fifth  who  has  none  of  these  im- 
pediments.  The  pupil  is  instructed  to  read  aloud  -while  the 
teacher  places  her  fingers  on  his  throat;  then,  after  he  has 
read  a  few  lines,  she  directs  him  to  read  silently.   If  the 
vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords  are  still  perceptible  to  her 
fingers,  then  the  teacher  knows  that  the  student  is  vocalizing 
and  that  his  reading  speed  as  a  result  is  much  slower  than  it 
should  be. 

The  second  method^  is  a  measure  of  the  speed  and  could  be 
used  as  a  comparative  test  of  all  members  of  a  group  and  suc- 
cessive tests  could  be  used  to  gage  the  progress  of  the  indivi- 
duals and  the  class. 

The  pupil  is  instructed  to  read  the  first  page  of  a  story 
to  himself  in  order  to  arouse  his  interest  and  bring  his  speed 
up  to  maximum.  As  he  prepares  to  read  the  second  page,  the 
pupil  is  instructed  to  read  aloud  and  the  teacher  times  him, 
and  the  time  noted  for  him  to  complete  the  page.   The  third, 
page  is  read  silently  and  timed. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  fatigue  and  other  abnormali- 
ties, the  pupil  is  given  a  second  story.   The  role  of  the 
first  page  remains  the  same  but  those  of  the  second  and  third 
pages  are  reversed.   The  times  are  averaged.   The  normal  reader 

3.  Loo,  clt. 
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should  read  aloud  approximately  one-fourth  the  silent  read- 
ing speed  and  speeds  in  ratios  of  less  than  three  to  one 
indicate  that  the  child  is  vocalizing  too  much. 

The  diagnosis  of  optical  ailments  requires  expensive 
technical  equipment  if  it  Is  to  be  complete.   That  is  out 
of  the  question  in  most  schools.   However,  for  the  present 
purpose,  the  necessity  of  a  medical  diagnosis  is  not  often 
required.   Here  the  movement  of  the  eye  is  the  thing  with 
which  we  are  concerned  rather  than  its  condition. 

The  eye  movements  can  be  noted  by  closely  watching 
the  pupils  eyes  as  he  reads,  by  either  another  pupil  or 
the  teacher,  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  rather  difficult 
to  get  good  results  since  the  reader  has  difficulty  keeping 
his  mind  on  his  work  and  can  seldom  refrain  from  looking  up 
at  the  observer  at  very  frequent  intervals. 

A  very  satisfactory  method^  has  been  devised  that  is 
very  Inexpensive  and  which  can,  after  a  little  practice,  be 
used  very  satisfactorily.   The  purchase  of  a  mirror  costing 
approximately  forty  cents  enables  the  teacher  to  observe  the 
pupils  eye  movements  over  his  shoulder.   The  pupil  lays  the 
mirror  against  the  page  opposite  that  to  which  he  is  reading 
and  suffers  very  little  distraction  therefrom. 

For  a  short  time  it  proves  difficult  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  fixations,  but  one  soon  acquires  the  knack  if  one 

**"•  Loc»  clt. 
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tries.   It  Is  necessary  to  get  an  accurate  count  on  only  ten 
lines,  then  an  average  can  be  taken.   Any  average  over  five 
is  considered  to  be  too  many. 

Having  determined  the  number  of  fixations,  the  next  in- 
formation the  teacher  must  obtain  is  the  number  of  regressions 
the  pupil  makes.   Again  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  accurate 
count  on  any  ten  lines.   The  left  to  right  movements  are  dis- 
regarded and  only  the  right  to  left,  excepting  the  return 
sweep,  are  counted.   Those  lines  in  which  there  is  no  regres- 
sions are  added  in  as  zeros  and  count  as  counted  lines. 

The  eye  movement  data  are  completed  when  the  teacher  has 
determined  the  accuracy  with  which  the  pupil  begins  the  next 
line.   How  all  movements  are  disregarded  except  those  immed- 
iately following  the  return  sweep.   If  there  is  no  hesitation 
the  pupil  accurately  arrives  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  but 
if  his  eyes  jump  about  then  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  beginning  of  the  proper  line.   Those 
lines  which  are  begun  accurately  are  marked  minus,  those  for 
which  the  pupil  seeks  are  recorded  as  plus. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  bad  reading  habits  to  dis- 
cover, is  that  of  word-for-word  reading. 5  Here  {again  the 
teacher  may  revert  to  the  mirror,  selecting  an  unread  story 
written  in  large  type  so  that  there  will  be  fewer  than  ten 
words  to  the  line.   The  teacher  endeavors  to  count  the  number 


5.  Loc.  clt. 
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of  fixations.      If  the   total  number  approximates  the   total 
number  of  words,    the   pupil  is  reading  each  individual  word. 
If  the  total  is  about  one  half,   he   is  reading  some  phrases 
and  if  one-third,   he  is  grouping  his  xrords  consistently. 

If  the  teacher  should  experience  too  much  difficulty 
in  counting  fixations  another  very  good  method  has  been 
devised  utilizing  flash  cards.      Short  phrases  of  four  common 
vrords  are  printed  on  cards.      The  teacher  sits  opposite  a 
pupil,    at  a  table,    and  tries  to   note  as  many  of  the  words 
in  the  phrase  as  he   can  while  the   teacher  quickly  removes 
and  replaces  a  screen  in  front  of  the  card.      This  can  be 
worked  up  into  a  game  and  the  children  will  all  have  a  good 
time. 

First,    txtfo  or  three  cards  are  uncovered  to  give  the 
pupil  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  required,    then  through 
a  series  of  ten  phrases  the  number  of  flashes  required  for 
him  to  recognize  all  the  words  in  the  phrases  is  recorded. 
The  good  reader  will  have  an  average  below  1-1/2  flashes  per 
card.      Those  who  read  partially  word-for-word  and  partially 
by  phrases  will  average  between  1-1/2  and  2-1/2   and  if   the 
average  exceeds  2-1/2,    the  pupil  is  reading  chiefly  word- 
for-word. 

As  the  teacher  becomes  adept  in  the  use  of  the  mirror, 
she  will  probably  observe  occasionally  bad  habits  that  were 
formed  when  the  child  was  learning  to  read,    that  though  not 
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too  rare,  are  still  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.   There  is 
an  occasional  case  in  which  the  pupil  reads  one  line  left 
to  right  and  reverses  direction  on  the  next  resulting  in  very 
confused  interpretations.   Once  in  a  while,  a  student  will  be 
found  who  backs-up  along  the  line  read  to  find  the  beginning 
of  the  next  or  else  droos  to  the  end  of  the  next  line  and 
follows  it  back  to  its  beginning. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  class  as  a  whole  be  given  some 
absorbing  task  to  do,  for  example  a  story  that  they  will 
be  asked  to  suggest  changes  in,  or  that  they  must  be  able 
to  reconstruct  from  any  given  situation  therein.   After  a 
day  or  two,  the  class  will  be  impressed  with  the  need  for 
conscientious  effort  and  the  teacher  will  thereby  gain 
about  twenty  minutes  in  which  she  should  be  able  to  give 
one  selected  pupil  the  complete  series  of  tests.   Since 
the  number  of  doubtful  pupils  is  usually  small,  the  diag- 
nostic processes  will  soon  be  completed. 

Identification  by  Means  of  Testing  Pro gram b 

Numerous  tests  which  can  be  used  to  identify  retarded 

readers  have  been  published. 

"In  choosing  tests  it  should  be  recognized  that 
different  tests  emphasize  different  phases  of 
the  reading  process.  For  example,  one  test  may 
emphasize  rate  of  narrative  reading;  another 
test  may  measure  the  rate  at  which  a  pupil  can 
recognize  the  central  idea  of  a  passage  and  react 
to  it;  another  test  may  measure  a  pupil's  ability 
to  formulate  answers  to  questions  with  the  reading 
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materials  before  him;  and  still  another  test  may 
measure  ability  to  react  to  the  essential  thought 
of  a  passage.   Most  tests  purport  to  measure  "broad 
phases  of  reading  ability  such  as  rate  or  compre- 
hension, but  in  reality  they  emphasize  some  parti- 
cular phase  of  it.  M° 

It  is  well  to  choose  tests  which  emphasize  several 
phases  of  reading  ability  as  the  results  will  furnish  valua- 
ble data  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

According  to  McCallister,  in  connection  with  remedial 
and  corrective  work,  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  tests  with 
the  same  individuals.  He  purports  that, 

"As  a  general  practice  five  testings  are  desirable: 

(1)  a  general  test  of  all  pupils  before  train- 
ing is  begun  to  identify  those  pupils  who 
need  the  instruction  and  to  assist  in 
diagnosing  their  deficiencies, 

(2)  a  retest  ofthe  pupils  selected  as  retarded 
to  verify  the  first  test  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional diagnostic  data, 

(3)  a  progress  test  after  training  has  been  go- 
ing on  a  few  weeks  to  ascertain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  tea.ching  and  to  determine 
desirable  modifications  of  procedure, 

(^)  an  attainment  test  at  the  close  of  the 

training  period  or  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  to  determine  levels  of  achievement  and 
to  identify  pupils  who  will  probably  need 
'follow-up'  teaching,  and 

(5)  a  'follow-up'  test  several  months  after  the 
close  of  the  training  period  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  training  resulted  in  per- 
manent improvement.  "7 


6.  McCallister,  0£.  clt. ,  pp.  ^7-^8. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  k$. 
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It  is  also  advisable  to  measure  other  abilities  closely 
related  to  reading  as  an  aid  in  diagnostic  work.  Harrison 
states  that  before  a  decision  concerning  placement  of  the 
student  is  made,  the  teacher  should  gather  together  all  avail- 
able information  concerning  each  child."  Such  information, 
avers  Harrison,  should  be  organized  under  the  following  head- 
ings: 

"I.   Mental  Test  Data 

These  should  include  intelligence  test 
scores  and  an  analysis  of  the  mental 
traits  of  the  child  from  a  study  of  his 
performance  on  all  parts  of  the  test. 9 

II.   Readiness  Test  Data 

These  should  include  test  scores,  an  in- 
terpretation of  total  scores,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  status  of  factors  of 
readiness  measured  by  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  test. 

III.   Vision  Test  Data 

The  results  of  examinations  made  by  the 
teacher  with  such  materials  as  the  Key- 
stone Telebinocular,  those  made  by  the 
school  nurse,  and  examinations  by  eye 
specialists  should  be  included.^ 


IV.  Hearing  Test  Data 


The  school  nurse's  and  ear  specialist's 
examination  results  will  be  Included 
here. 


8.  M.  Lucile  Harrison,  "Placement  and  the  Remedial  Program, " 

Reading  Readiness,  p.  102. 

9.  Manuals  of  intelligence  tests  usually  indicate  what  trait 

or  traits  are  measured  by  each  portion  of  the  test. 
Reference  to  such  material  will  aid  the  teacher  in  mak- 
ing a  trait  analysis. 

10.  Data  secured  from  tests  outlined  in  pages  36-41  may  be  in- 
cluded. 
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V.   Laterality  Test  Data 

These  will  consist  of  the  results  of 
dominances  and.  preferences  for  eyes 
and  hands. 

VI.   Other  Physical  Data 

The  results  of  an  examination  of  speech 
organs  and  all  phases  of  general  health 
should  be  included  here. 

VII.   Other  Psychological  Data 

These  should  include  information  concerning: 


1.  attention  span 

2,  memory  span 
ability  to  think  abstractly 
reversal  tendencies 


I: 


VIII.   Home  Background  Data 

These  should  include  information  concerning: 

1.  education  of  the  parents 

2.  interest  of  the  home  in  the  school 

3.  cooperation  of  the  home  with  the  school 
fr.  books  and  story  opportunities  at  home 

5.  work  and  play  opportunities  at  home  and 
in  the  neighborhood 

6.  language  spoken  in  the  home 

IX.   Personal  Data 

These  should  include  information  concerning: 


1.  emotional  stability 

2.  responsiveness 
attitudes 
work  habits 

5.   behavior  and  personality  traits 


l\ 


Instructional  Program  Data 

These  should  include  Information  concerning: 

1.  the  field  of  meaningful  concepts 

2.  ability  to  do  problematic  thinking 

3.  sentence  length  and  completeness 
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k,      vocabulary  extent  and  richness 

5.  enunciation  and  pronunciation 

6.  desire  to  read 

7.  ability  to  keep  a  series  of  events 
In  mind  In  correct  sequence 

8.  knowledge  of  left  and  right 

9.  knowledge  of  the  direction  of  read- 
ing and  writing 

10.  ability  to  see  likenesses  and  dif- 
ferences 

11.  ability  to  write,  print,  or  type- 
write some  words.  Mll 

Any  conscientious  teacher  will  determine  the  status  of 
the  members  of  her  class  as  soon  as  possible  and  will  not 
begin  systematized  instruction  until  she  has  complete  diag- 
nostic proof  of  the  particular  difficulty  of  each  slow  reader. 


11.  Harrison,  op_.  clt. ,  pp.  102-10^-. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE 
REMEDIAL  BEADING  PROGRAM 


Admlni s t ration  of  Remedial  and  Corrective  Measures 

"The  class  in  remedial  reading  is  admittedly  a  place 
where  defects  are  cured,  not  prevented. "1 

Therefore,  in  order  to  give  this  curative  treatment  in  the 

best  way,  to  the  most  appropriate  group  of  children,  several 

problems  of  administration  must  be  met  and  solved. 

Assignment  of  Pupils  to  Class 
In  order  to  provide  effective  corrective  instruction 
in  classes,  it  is  desirable  to  group  students  with  similar 
deficiencies  In  the  same  class.   Only  children  with  real 
reading  deficiencies  should  be  assigned  to  the  remedial 
class.   This  room  is  no  place  for  disciplinary  problems  or 
stupid  children  who  will  profit  little  from  remedial  in- 
struction, and  are  not  worth  the  great  amount  of  time  neces- 
sary to  make  any  noticeable  improvement  at  all.  Cole2  does 
not  believe  that  the  psychologically  nervous  child  should  be 
assigned  to  the  remedial  class  as  it  will  tend  to  place  him 


1.  Cole,  op_.  clz. ,  p.  313. 

2.  Loc.  cit. 
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\mder  pressure  and  will  only  Increase  his  nervousness.   Con- 
sequently, nothing  will  be  gained, 

The  class  should  he  organized  for  normal  children  with 
actual  reading  deficiencies,  as  with  them  the  program  will 
bring  results.  Pupils  should  be  assigned  to  class  only  after 
careful  study  and  diagnosis  of  all  available  facts. 

Organization  of  Classes 
Various  types  of  organization  have  proved  to  be  satis- 
factory for  different  school  situations.   Some  types  of  or- 
ganization are: 

Remedial  Reading  -  In  this  type  of  organization,  the  child 
Home  Room        spends  the  entire  school  day  with  the 

same  teacher.   Most  of  the  instruction 
centers  on  reading  development  although 
other  subjects  are  taught. 

"When  the  child  spends  his  entire  day  in  the  remedial 
classroom,  he  must  be  given  Instruction  in  other  sub- 
jects.  The  remedial-reading  homeroom  differs  from 
the  regular  classroom  only  in  selection  of  pupils,  in 
precision  and  variety  of  adjustment  to  individual  dif- 
ferences, and  in  emphasis  on  the  language  arts.  "3 

Remedial  Reading  -  In  this  type  of  organization,  one  well- 
Laboratory       qualified  teacher  will  trade  her  better 

pupils  one  hour  per  day  for  children 
with  reading  difficulties. 

According  to  Durrell, 

"For  the  plan  of  remedial  Instruction  known  as  the 
remedial-reading  laboratory  or  clinic,  children 
from  regular  classrooms  are  assembled  In  a  special 
class  for  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  of  reading  in- 


3.  Durrell,  op_.  clt. ,  p.  320. 
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struction daily.   Since  the  remedial  groups  are 
organized  on  the  basis  of  reading  levels,  chil- 
dren from  several  different  grades  may  be  in  the 
same  group.  ...  The  remedial-reading  laboratory 
is  equipped  with  the  library  materials,  games, 
and  devices  necessary  for  correcting  the  various  ^ 
types  of  faulty  habits  which  the  pupils  display." 

Individual  Tutor-  -  In  this  type  of  organization,  one 
lng  remedial  teacher  may  serve  many 

schools,  or  be  assigned  to  one  school 
in  particular,  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  cases  in  remedisl  reading 
and  the  degree  of  the  deficiencies. 

"Individual  tutoring  should  be  the  most  effective 
method  of  remedial-reading  Instruction,  since  it 
permits  a  more  exact  adjustment  of  the  child's 
needs.   Its  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  tutor  to  make  suitable  les- 
son plans  and  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  child. 


There  should  be  a  close  relationship  betvieen  the 
tutoring  and  the  work  of  the  school.   If  possible, 
the  tutoring  should  be  done  at  school,  preferably 
during  the  child's  regular  reading  period. "5 


Qualifications  of  Teachers 
The  teacher  of  remedial  reading  must  have  many  basic 

qualifications  and  a  special  aptitude  for  the  work.   She 

must  be  compatable  with  other  teachers,  parents  and  with 

children. 

Sangren"  mentions  five  qualities  which  he  says  are 

essential  for  a  remedial  worker: 


b.   Durrell,  op.,  clt. ,  p.  321. 

5.  Ibid.  ,  p.  322. 

6.  Paul  V.  Sangren,  "Methods  of  Diagnosis  in  Reading,"  Elementary 

English  Review,  Volume  7  (April,  1930)  pp.  105-107 .   By  per- 
mission of  the  editor,  as  quoted  by  McCalllster,  op.,  clt. . 
P.  278. 
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1.  Training  and  experience  to  observe  and  interpret 
certain  types  of  behavior  as  evidence  of  the  in- 
fluence of  underlying  causes  of  reading  ability. 

2.  A  thorough  control  over  some  technique  of  diag- 
nosis which  will  bring  to  the  surface  facts  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  pupil1 s  reading  ability 
which  would  otherwise  go  unobserved. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  causes  underlying 
the  development  of  reading  ability  and  the  way 
in  which  they  operate. 

b.      A  knowledge  of  the  specific  skills  and  habits 
essential  to  effective  reading. 

5.   A  knowledge  of  what  remedial  measures  to  employ 
when  the  diagnosis  has  been  completed. 

According  to  McCallister,  to  the  above  may  be  added: 

1*  Ability  to  utilize  the  results  of  her  own  exper- 
ience in  devising  new  techniques  of  diagnosis 
and  instructional  procedure  as  well  as  to  apply 
techniques  which  others  have  developed. 

2.  A  genuine  sympathy  for  the  child's  point  of  view 
and  a  capacity  for  aiding  the  child  to  teach  him- 
self. 7 

According  to  Durrell,  the  remedial  teacher  must  be  per- 
mitted a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  choice  of  materials  and 

Q 

methods.   Therefore,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the  teacher 
must  be  adequately  prepared  to  make  these  responsible  deci- 
sions. 

The  Certification  Bulletin  of  the  State  of  Florida 
specifies  that  in  order  to  be  certified  to  teach  exceptional 
children,  a  teacher  must  have  four  years  of  college  training 


7.  McCallister,  op_.  cit. .  p.  278. 

8.  Durrell,  ojd.  cit.  ,  p.  321. 
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with  fifteen  semester  hours  work  In  the  field  of  the  ex- 
ceptional child  including  six  in  the  branch  in  which  the 
teacher  wishes  to  teach. 

In  teaching  the  mentally  slow,  one  would  require  six 
semester  hours  of  training  in  that  branch  of  exceptional 
children  and  nine  in  any  of  the  other  branches. 


- 


CHAPTER  VIII 
METHODS  IN  REMEDIAL  READING 

Vocalization 

It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  If  the  vocal  organs  can 
be  made  Inoperative  In  some  way,  then  vocalization  must 
cease.   Though  many  would  frown  upon  the  practice,  it  has 
"been  found  that  having  the  child  place  his  fingers  in  his 
mouth  while  reading  is  very  effective.   A  large  foreign  ob- 
ject of  any  type  may  be  substituted,  but  the  fingers  are  ever 
present  and  any  attempts  at  vocalization  cause  the  reader  to 
bite  then  and  shortens  the  period  that  such  an  aid  is  neces- 
sary.  Usually  the  child  receives  a  severe  set-back  in  com- 
prehension and  the  wise  teacher  will  substitute  simple  easy 
reading  of  approximately  two  grades  below  the  pupil's  present 
level. 

The  problem  can  be  attacked  from  a  quite  different  and 
more  indirect  way  If  the  pupil  is  sensitive  and  objects  or 
is  likely  to  object  1d  the  above  method.  He  is  supplied  with 
Interesting,  easy  reading  \fhlch  he  can  follow  so  easily  and 
read  so  rapidly  that  his  vocal  responses  are  left  far  in  the 
van.   Usually  the  teacher  must  use  literature  that  educators, 
In  general,  frown  upon,  such  as:  pulp  magazines,  or  comic 
books.   But,  this  much  may  be  said  in  defense  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure, the  pupil  is  much  more  likely  to  outgrow  this  type 
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of  reading  than  he  is  to  recover  from  a  dislike  for  reading 
bred  into  him  by  unsympathetic  instructors. 

Another  method  operating  on  the  same  principle  is  that 
of  speed  tests.   A  short  selection  is  given  the  pupil  and  he 
must  read  against  the  clock.   At  the  end  of  the  allotted 
period  he  must  answer  five  or  six  pertinent  questions.   If 
the  stories  are  of  a  standard  length  of  very  nearly  three 
hundred  fifty  words,  the  following  scale^  should  apply: 
Grade  Time  limit 

9  1  minute  10  seconds 

8  1  minute  15  seconds 

7  1  minute  20  seconds 

6  1  minute  JO   seconds 

5  1  minute  ^5  seconds 

k  2  minutes  10  seconds 

3  3  minutes  30  seconds 

It  is  realized  that  the  time  limits  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  normal  reading  speeds  for  each  level,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  no  one  starts  out  at  his  normal  speed 
but  accelerates  from  a  relatively  slow  pace. 

Exercises  of  this  type  seldom  prove  too  great  a  strain 
if  given  twice  a  day,  but  if  the  teacher  finds  that  the 
pressure  of  this  method  is  stifling  comprehension,  then  the 
exercixes  should  be  abandoned  for  a  while  though  the  decrease 


1.  Cole,  o£.  clt . ,  p.  315. 
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in  vocalization  will  be  noticeable,  for  the  child  must  desist 
in  his  effort  to  read  the  exercise  in  the  allotted  time. 

Sye  Movement 

In  the  first  three  grades,  the  preceding  exercises  are 
generally  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  eliminating  unnecessary 
eye  movements.   They  are  almost  the  only  resort  for  the  child 
is  not  yet   capable  of  understanding  the  mechanics  Involved. 
However,  the  upper  levels  can  understand  simplified  explana- 
tions concerning  the  operation  of  the  eyes  and  can  be  taught 
drills  of  corrective  nature. 

Only  those  pupils  who  need  the  drills  should  be  dealt 
with,  of  course.   Partners  should  be  assigned  and  the  mir- 
ror technique  carefully  explained;  then,  each  in  turn  be- 
comes a  "Simon  Legree"  type  of  instructor  to  the  other. 

(Refer  to  the  Appendix  for  types  of  drills  for  correc- 
tion of  eye  movement  deficiency. ) 

Comprehension 

Throughout  the  work  of  speed  improvement,  whatever  the 
cause,  the  teacher  must  keep  a  close  check  upon  comprehension. 
Reading  exercises  must  be  followed  by  a  short  question  period. 
The  attention  span  must  be  checked  and  the  material  selected 
must  be  of  a  variety  that  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
individual. 
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Interest  should  center  upon  the  first  three  grades,  for 
the  child's  mind  is  still  plastic  and  habit  sequences  have 
not  "become  too  rigidly  established.   It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  children  seldom  suffer  from  only  one  single 
limitation,  the  psychological  side  of  the  child's  inhibition 
must  be  kept  under  close  surveillance  at  all  times  in  order 
to  remove  or  prevent  the  formation  of  emotional  blocks. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  phase  of  remedial  work  to 
keep  tabs  on.   Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  this 
phase  until  the  child  has  become  facile  with  his  reading. 
Preparation  for  this  work  is  laid  in  the  vocabulary  build- 
ing, but  for  children  who  are  slow  in  understanding,  extra- 
ordinary measures  will  be  necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  become  a  proficient  reader, 
and  not  before,  the  teacher  should  formulate  thought  ques- 
tions covering  the  reading  matter  given  to  read.   The  ques- 
tions should  not  be  too  pointed  and  the  material  should  be 
of  increasingly  difficult  syntax.   Graded  reading  cards, 
with  questions  and  answers,  are  sometimes  resorted  to  in 
the  upper  grades,  but  among  the  lower  grades,  where  all  ex- 
periences are  new  experiences,  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
classroom  exercises  should  suffice. 

Additional  Methods 

The  methods  that  have  been  described  are  believed  to  be 
adequate  for  the  majority  of  cases  and  flexible  enough  for 
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easy  modification  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  teacher 
and  pupil. 

However,  there  are  exponents  of  several  other  methods 
that  may  he  of  value  in. particular  instances.   Fernald  and 
Keller  developed  a  kinesthetic-oral  method  which  features 
word-tracing  and  repetition  with  careful  accent  on  oral 
syllabication, 2 

Marion  Monroe  developed  a  highly  systematized  phonetic 
method.  It  involves  the  forced  uninteresting  assimilation 
of  basic  work  elements  and  the  fusion  of  these  into  words. 
Association  is  counted  on  heavily  and  pictures  and  objects 
are  used  as  crutches  in  the  Initial  steps.  Interest  is  ex- 
pected to  develop  automatically  as  the  child  discovers  his 
reading  power,  3 

E.  W.  Dolch  advocated  a  plan  for  ma.ss  phonetic  study 
whose  only  special  advantage  seems  to  lie  in  time  conserva- 
tion and  low  cost.   He  has  compounded  a  list  of  two  hundred 
twenty  basic  words,  including  no  nouns,  which  are  common  to 
elementary  texts  and  books  available  for  lower  age  groups. 


2.  Grace  M.  Fernald  and  H.  Keller,  "Effect  of  Klnaesthetic 

Factors  in  the  Development  of  Word  Recognition  in  the 
Case  of  Non-Readers,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
Volume  IV,  1921.  pp.  355-357. 

3,  Marion  Monroe,  Children  Yttio  Cannot  Read. 

^,  E,  W,  Dolch,  "Mass  Remedial  Reading,"  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Supervision,  Volume  XXIII,  1937.  pp.  5^1-54-6. 
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Gates  believes  strongly  In  a  visual  approach.,  teaching 
the  whole  work  Initially  and  then  reverting  to  analysis  to 
discover  its  components.   This  method  is  more  natural  and 
purports  to  provide  a  definite  continuity  to  the  learning 
process,  but  time  has  shown  that  it  develops  a  weakness  in 
spelling  since  the  children  tend  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  elements  if  they  are  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  assembled  letters  as  one  would  a  picture. * 

These  methods  should  be  studied  in  the  original  litera- 
ture with  the  idea  of  adopting  any  feature  believed  to  be 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  particular  cases. 
Witty  and  Kopel"  briefly  summarize  and  criticize  most  of  the 
methods  extant  at  the  present  time,  and  reference  to  their 
work  would  be  of  value  for  an  open  minded  approach  to  the 
problem  of  formulating  a  remedial  program. 

Fitzgerald  lays  down  the  following  criteria  for  his 
reading  clinic  work: 

1.  Child  interest  should  be  considered  basic, 
but  discrimination  must  be  employed  to  insure 
the  selection  and  use  of  Interests  which  are 
of  real  value. 

2.  Group  methods  should  be  used  in  order  that 
teachers  may  have  time  to  help  the  large  num- 
ber of  poor  readers  in  our-  schools. 

5.  A.  I.  Gates,  The  Improvement  of  Reading:. 

6.  Paul  Witty  and  David  Kopel,  Reading  sjid  the  Educative  Pro- 

cess, pp.  83-92. 
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3.  Treatment  should  "be  planned  according  to  special 
individual  needs,  and  reading  materials  should 
be  selected  which  comply  with  these  needs. 

4.  Since  an  awareness  of  success  in  completing  work 
motivates  learning,  units  should  be  assigned 
which  are  not  too  long  or  too  difficult  to  be 
finished  in  one  lesson. 

5.  Diagnosis  should  be  continuous  and  materials  should 
be  provided  in  terms  of  the  child's  changing  in- 
terests and  abilities. 

6.  The  learner  should  be  challenged  occasionally  by 
the  presentation  of  interesting  articles  and 
materials  Just  above  his  ability  level. 

7.  Learners  should  have  access  to  rich  and  varied 
reading  materials,  in  a  remedial  program  system- 
atically planned  and  developed. 

8.  Readiness  to  read  materials  of  varying  difficulty 
should  be  ascertained  and  methods  of  remedial 
reading  should  be  adapted  to  the  abilities  of  the 
individual  child.   Some  children  should  be  taught 
principally  by  the  oral-phonetic  method,  others 
principally  by  the  visual  method,  and  still  others 
principally  by  the  kinaesthetic  method. 

It  is  self  evident  that  these  are  the  essential  structural 
members  in  any  program  of  remedial  reading  and  will  be  found 
to  have  been  the  bases  of  any  successful  program. 

There  is  little  difference  in  the  methods  and  materials 
used  in  normal  instances  and  in  working  with  retarded  cases. 
The  problem  is  one  of  not  what  but  how.   Starting  with  an 
obvious  deficiency,  determining  the  cause,  and  prescribing 
the  medicine  are  mere  details;  the  administration  of  the  dose 
proves  the  ability  of  the  teacher. 

In  selecting  instructional,  measures  it  is  helpful  to  be 
familiar  with  those  which  remedial  teachers  have  found  effec- 
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tive  for  overcoming  certain  types  of  deficiencies.   The  fol- 
lowing tabulation,  adopted  from  James  McCallister's  Remedial 
and  Corrective  Instruction  In  Reading,  gives  a  number  of  such 
measures.   It  also  suggests  a  number  of  possible  relations 
between  deficiencies  and  causes  and  describes  appropriate 
remedial  and  corrective  measures.   The  tabulation  is  merely 
suggestive. 

"The  remedial  teacher  should  be  alert  continually 
to  the  possibility  of  using  other  procedures  as 
necessity  and  opportunity  arise.  "7 


SUGGESTIVE  LIST  OF  REMEDIAL  AND  CORRECTIVE  MEASURES 


8 


Description 

of 
Deficiency 


Probable  Cause 

of 

Deficiency 


Suggestive  Measures 


Failure  to 
direct  atten- 
tion affec- 
tively to  con- 
tent 


Overemphasis  on 
oral  reading  in 
lower  grades. 

Poorly  developed 
habits  of  sus- 
tained applica- 
tion. 

Lack  of  Interest 
in  material. 


Encourage  silent  reading 
accompanied  by  some  device 
for  securing  effective  in- 
terpretation. 

Provide  relatively  easy  and 
interesting  content. 

Arrange  periods  of  silent 
reading  followed  by  periods 
of  discussion  in  which 
pupil  is  led  to  contribute 

Arouse  interest  in  selections 
by  raising  questions  and  by 
making  suggestions  about  them. 

Tell  briefly  the  story  of  un- 
familiar selections  before 
pupil  reads  them. 

After  part  of  a  story  has  been 
read  and  interest  has  been 
aroused,  permit  pupil  to  com- 
plete story  alone. 


7.  James  McCallister,  Remedial  and  Corrective  Instruction  In 

Reading^,  p.  92. 

8.  Ibid. ,  pp.  86-91. 
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Description 
of 
Deficiency 


Probable  Cause 

of 

Deficiency 


Sugge stive  Measures 


Lack  of  atten- 
tion to  detail 


Inaccuracy  in 
interpreta- 
tion. 


Inability  to  in- 
terpret xirith 
facility  read- 
ing materials 
ordinarily  as- 
signed in  up- 
per grades 


Pupil  has  formed 
habit  of  super- 
ficial reading 


Careless  or  in- 
effective read- 
ing 


Meager  reading 
experience  due 
such  things  as 
loss  of  time 
from  school, ill- 
ness, or  phy- 
sical disabili- 
ties, lack  of 
interest  in 
reading,  etc. 

Slow  learning  in 
all  subjects  in- 
cluding reading. 

Poorly  developed 
habits  of  recog- 
nition. 


Choose  selections  likely  to 
appeal  to  pupil's  interests. 

Stimulate  pupil  to  select 
stories  suitable  to  read  to 
others. 

Give  specific  directions  to 
center  attention  on  important 
points. 

Direct  attention  to  details 
by  means  of  questions. 

Assign  directions  for  drawing 
a  figure  or  picture,  finding- 
out  how  to  perform  school 
activities,  finding  out  what 
to  do  inemergencles,  etc. 

Provide  practice  in  reproduc- 
ing content  of  short  selec- 
tions. 

Direct  attention  to  errors  by 
having  pupil  reread  parts  of 
selections  which  have  been 
misinterpreted. 

Provide  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing reading  material  of  easy 
gradient  to  accelerate  growth 
in  reading  ability. 

Accelerate  growth  in  reading 
by  giving  extra  time  to 
reading  materials  suited  to 
pupils  ability. 

See  suggestions  for  improving 
habits  of  recognition  given 
below. 
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Description 
of 
Deficiency 


Probable  Cause 
of 
Deficiency 


Suggestive  Measures 


Failure  to  re- 
late reading 
materials  to 
previous  ex- 
perience and 
to  think  in- 
dependently 


Unexplained  diffi- 
culties in  the  in- 
itial stages  of 
learning  to  read. 

Lack  of  train- 
ing in  using 
reading  as  an 
aid  to  higher 
thought  pro- 
cesses. 


Meager  meaning 
vocabulary 


Limited  experi- 
mental back- 
ground or  lim- 
ited reading 
experience 


Ask  thought-provoking  ques- 
tions about  passages  which 
have  been  read. 

Guide  pupils  in  the  study  of 
problems  connected  with  sub- 
jects other  than  reading. 

Train  in  selecting  relative 
values  by  having  pupils  read 
to  locate  favorite  parts  of 
a  selection,  beautiful  des- 
criptive passages,  good 
character  sketches,  etc.; 
to  select  significant  pas- 
sages for  purposes  of  re- 
reading; to  select  the  parts 
of  a  story  to  be  remembered 
in  telling  it. 

Provide  training  in  organiza- 
tion by  having  pupils  analyze 
an  author's  organization; 
select  items  to  be  included 
in  a  summary;  challenge  head- 
ings of  paragraphs,  sections, 
and  chapters,  to  see  if  they 
are  well  named. 

Have  pupils  read  to  determine 
the  author's  purpose. 

Stimulate  wide  reading  of 
relatively  simple  and  varied 
selections. 

Encourage  use  of  dictionary 
when  meaning  of  unfamiliar 
words  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  context. 

Have  pupils  select  synonyms 
of  words. 

Have  pupils  construct  sen- 
tences Illustrating  various 
ways  of  using  words. 

Have  pupils  read  to  find  ex- 
pressive words,  descriptive 
words,  etc. 
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Description 
of 
Deficiency- 


Probable  Cause 
of 

Deficiency 


Suggestive  Measures 


Inability  to 
cope  with 
new  words 


Inaccuracies 
in  the  recog- 
nition of  fam- 
iliar words 


Oral  reading 
Jerky  and  ex- 
pressionless 


Lack  of  train- 
ing in  word 
recognition 


Eye  defects 
which  inter- 
fere with 
visual  acuity 

Careless  habits 
of  recognition 


Poorly  developed 
habits  of  recog- 
nition 

Failure  to  direct 
attention  effec- 
tively to  content 

Reading  material 
too  difficult 

Inadequate  train- 
ing in  oral  read- 
ing. 


Assist  pupil  to  derive  work 
meanings  independently  by- 
directing  attention  to  con- 
text. 

Divide  words  into  syllables 
to  assist  pupil  in  recog- 
nizing familiar  parts. 

Direct  attention  to  phonetic 
elements  which  assist  in 
word  recognition. 

Compare  unknown  words  with 
familiar  words  containing 
similar  phonetic  elements. 

Use  words  missed  repeatedly 
in  quick  perception  drills. 

Provide  for  correction  with 
glasses  by  competent 
specialist. 


Provide  practice  in  careful 
reading  of  relatively  easy 
material. 

(See  suggestions  above  for 
training  in  recognition. ) 


(See  suggestions  above  for 
training  in  recognition. ) 


Use  easier  material. 


Have  pupils  choose,  prepare, 
and  read  selections  for 
entertainment  of  other  pupils. 

Encourage  pupils  to  read  aloud 
passages  which  make  contribu- 
tions to  group  discussions. 
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Description 
of 
Deficiency 


Probable  Cause 

of 

Deficiency- 


Suggestive  Measures 


Narrow  span 
of  recognition 


Slow  rate  of 
reading 


St>eech  defects 


Overemphasis  on 
oral  reading  in 
lover  grades 

Overemphasis  on 
word  drill  in 
lower  grades 


Difficulties  in 
Interpretation 

Poorly  developed 
habits  of  recog- 
nition. 


YJhaen  differences  of  opinion 
arise,  encourage  pupils  to 
read  passages  aloud  to 
prove  points. 

Provide  corrective  speech 

exercises. 
Consult  specialist  in  speech 

training,  if  possible. 

Provide  practice  in  rapid 
silent  reading  of  simple 
material. 

Direct  attention  to  thought 
units  by  passing  pencil 
under  them  as:  The  boy 
saw  the  dog  and,  ran. 

Drill  with  flash-card  exer- 
cises using  familiar  phrases. 

Have  pupil  read  silently  as 
teacher  resd.s  aloud  em- 
phasizing phrasing. 

(See  suggestions  above  for 
improving  comprehension  and 
interpretation.  ) 

(See  suggestions  above  for 
improving  recognition.  ) 


Slow  worker  In  all  Accelerate  growth  in  reading 
subjects  including  ability  by  giving  extra 

time  to  rapid  reading. 
Provide  short  time  exercises 

requiring  pupil  to  read  as 

rapidly  as  he  can  Interpret. 
Provide  opportunity  for  much 

rapid  reading  of  relatively 

simple  material. 
Encourage  voluntary  practice 

of  rapid  reading. 


reading. 

Poorly  developed 
habits  in  rate  of 
reading. 
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Description 
of" 

Deficiency 


Probable  Cause 
of 
Deficiency- 


Suggestive  Measures 


Rapid  super- 
ficial reading 


Improper  habits 
in  mechanics  of 
reading  such  as 
excessive  vocal- 
ization or  ex- 
cessive head- 
movement. 

Poorly  developed 
habits  of  inter- 
pretation 


Read  a  sentence  at  random. 
Have  pupils  locate  sentence 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Provide  practice  in  skimming 
to  locate  specific  informa- 
tion on  topics  or  problems. 

Provide  practice  in  skimming 
secure  general  impressions. 

Guide  pupil  in  overcoming 
improper  habits  by  explain- 
ing their  effects  and  giv- 
ing suggestions  for  over- 
coming them. 


(See  suggestions  above  for 
directing  attention  to  con- 
tent. ) 


CHAPTER  IX 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Summary 

Progressive  reading  instruction  today  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  without  reviewing  the  chief  methods  employed  in 
the  teaching  of  reading.   They  are: 

(a)  Letter-by -Letter  Method1 

(b)  Word  and  Word  Group  Method 

(c)  Phonetic  Method^ 

A  study  of  the  history  of  learning  processes,  in  connec- 
tion with  reading,  shows  that  many  techniques  have  been  em- 
ployed in  teaching  children  to  read.  All  methods  in  current 
use  were  employed  in  the  early  days  of  reading  Instruction, 
either  independently  or. in  conjunction  with  one  another. 

As  early  as  1690,  the  Visual  Method,  combined  with  the 
auditory,  was  used  in  New  England.   Auditory  methods  have  been 
in  existence  from  early  Creek  and  Roman  tines.   The  phonetic 
system  has  continued  to  be  used  to  some  extent  down  to  the 
present  time.   Various  forms  of  the  Kinesthetic  Method  were 
in  use  in  the  time  of  Plato,  and  in  more  recent  times  we  find 
this  method  developed  extensively  by  Montessori. 


1.  Supra. ,  pp.  12-13. 

2.  Supra. ,  pp.  13-1^. 

3.  Supra. .  pp.  1*1—15. 
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Prior  to  the  last  quarter  century*  "the  elementary  school 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  basic 
subjects.   However,  since  that  time,  severe  changes  have  taken 
place.   More  emphasis  is  placed,  on  the  development  of  a  normal 
personality,  almost  regardless  of  the  mastery  of  subject  mat- 
ter. 

Educators  now  realize  that  all  children  do  not  have  the 
same  potentialities.   They  have  many  fundamental  abilities 
which  are  similar,  but  many  have  specialized  talents  and  others 
may  possess  no  talents  whatsoever. 

Several  years  ago,  the  curriculum  was  planned  for  one 
level  of  student.   However,  the  wide  dispersion  of  abilities 
is  the  most  basic  single  fact  in  determining  modern  methods 
of  teaching.   It  is  recognized  that  a  class  may  have  a  fair 
degree  of  social  cohesion  and  yet  may  have  practically  no 
Intellectual  unity.   Therefore,  the  curriculum  must  be  planned 
for  each  student  individually. 

With  the  teaching  of  reading,  the  same  assumption  is  true. 
The  teacher  must  realize  that  reading  is  essentially  not  a 
social  process  but  is  individual.   Therefore,  whatever  her 
methods  are,  they  must  be  flexible  in  order  to  fit  the  individual 
needs  of  each  member  of  the  group. 

The  teacher  may  have,  in  a  single  class,  children  of 
various  mental  abilities.   There  will  be  a  few  of  superior  In- 
telligence, many  average  students,  and  of  course,  the  mentally 
retarded  child. 
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The  mentally  retarded  child  deserves  as  much  instruc- 
tion, if  not  more,  than  the  average  student.   In  most  cases, 
his  retardation  can  be  attributed  to  some  affliction  during 
Infancy  or  early  childhood,  or  it  may  be  hereditary.   Chapter 
IV  may  be  referred  to  for  descriptions  of  many  diseases  caus- 
ing mental  retardation. 

There  are  many  physiological  and  psychological  factors 
responsible  for  reading  disabilities.  Alexia,  or  word  blind- 
ness, is  caused  usually  by  brain  lesion  and  is  generally 
complicated  by  speech  and  writing  disorders.   Little  has  been 
done  in  the  study  of  this  disorder,  other  than  the  collection 
of  facts  and  pertinent  data. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  mixed  eye  and  hand  dominance 
result  in  reading  disabilities.   Experimental  work  has  not 
borne  out  this  statement  since  remedial  work  has  no  effect 
on  this  dominance  and  a  high  percentage  of  reading  disability 
cases  do  not  have  mixed  eye  and  hand  dominance. 

Some  individuals  suffer  from  acquired  alexia  which  is 
very  similar  in  all  respects  to  congenital  alexia.  Many  of 
these  cases  have  been  relieved  by  brain  operations.   In  others, 
there  has  not  been  a  normal  development  of  the  visual  faculty 
and  stimulus  is  not  strong  enough  to  cause  the  recognition  of 
printed  material. 

In  cases  of  total  disability  and  partial  disability,  the 
kinesthetic  method  has  proved  highly  effective  and  the  student 
learns  easily  and  rapidly. 
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Of  prime  importance  to  the  teacher,  are  the  methods 
to  be  employed  in  the  diagnosis  of  reading  disabilities. 
There  are  many  methods  requiring  soecial  equipment  and 
highly  specialized  training,  and  others  which  have  be*"  de- 
vised which  require  practically  no  training  and  special  or 
expensive  equipment. 

Identification  by  direct  observation  serves  only  in 
the  most  obvious  cases.   By  this  method,  the  teacher  can 
easily  determine  whether  the  pupil  vocalizes  when  reading 
silently  and  can  record  such  data  as  eye  movement,  degree 
of  vocalization,  speed  of  reading  and  comprehension. 

It  is  usually  agreed  that  the  most  difficult  of  bad 
reading  habits  to  discover  is  word-for-word  reading.  How- 
ever, here  again  the  teacher  may  resort  to  methods  of  direct 
observation  in  an  attempt  to  discover  this  habit  in  the 
pupil. 

Methods  of  direct  observation  are  not  infallible,  how- 
ever, and  should  be  substantiated  by  the  results  of  numerous 
tests  in  general  intelligence  and  specialized  reading  tests, 
before  planning  a  remedial  reading  program  for  an  Individual. 

Any  conscientious  teacher  will  determine  the  status  of 
the  members  of  her  class  as  soon  as  possible  and  will  not 
begin  systematized  instruction  until  she  has  complete  diag- 
nostic proof  of  the  particular  difficulty  of  each  slow-reader. 
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Conclusions 

All  remedial  efforts  should,  be  focused  upon  developing 
to  a  maximum  the  potential  of  the  nation's  youth.  Where  the 
enrollment  permits,  special  classes  should  be  provided  with 
trained  personnel  to  advance  this  cause.  Where  special 
facilities  cannot  be  provided,  then  the  teacher  is  socially 
obligated  to  provide  a  special  program  in  the  classroom  in- 
tegrated with  regular  class  "work. 

Careful  selection  is  vital  since  certain  individuals 
lack  any  potential  whatsoever  and  only  serve  to  deplete  the 
teacher's  energies  without  net  accomplishment.  Having  care- 
fully diagnosed  the  cases  at  hand  and  selected  those  who 
need  and  will  profit  by  special  work,  various  methods  of 
organization  may  be  adopted,  the  one  selected  depending  upon 
the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  institution.   There  may  be  a 
special  class  with  a  trained  teacher  in  which  the  prime  pur- 
pose, regardless  of  subject,  is  the  development  of  reading 
skill.   There  may  be  a  special  class  that  the  students  attend 
each  day  or  individual  tutoring  may  be  relied  upon. 

The  instructor  for  students  of  this  type  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  diagnosis  and  particular  remedial  techniques. 
These  children  must  instinctively  like  and  respect  her.   She 
must  be  ingenious  and  highly  compatable  with  children,  parents, 
and  other  teachers. 
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The  best  teacher  can  do  nothing  If  she  is  handcuffed  by- 
school  politics.  She  must  have  maximum  freedom  with  regards 
to  methods  and  materials. 

No  one  method  of  remedial  reading  has  proved  a  panacea 
for  all  cases.  No  one  material  or  combination  of  methods  can 
be  formulated  to  serve  in  all  Instances.   The  human  is  too 
complex  a  machine  for  the  world  to  have  discovered  very  many 
of  its  secrets.   It  is  found  that  a  certain  method  yields 
improvement  in  a  particular  set  of  circumstances  and  this 
serves  as  a  starting  point  in  another  case  that  appears 
similar.   So,  by  a  methof  of  trial  and  error  there  evolves 
a  vague  framework  upon  which  we  build  our  programs. 

In  conjunction  with  a  capable  teacher,  an  adequate 
remedial  program  based  on  a  careful  diagnosis  is  Insurable. 
The  interest  of  the  child  is  vital;  if  the  word  does  not 
arouse  the  child  to  extend  himself  then  the  other  elements 
are  dead  and  meaningless.  His  Interests  must  be  considered 
in  selecting  topics;  his  personality  and  desire  to  feel 
self  important  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Where  deficiencies  in  a  given  program  are  noted,  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  immediately  to  alleviate  such  conditions. 
A  delicate  sense  of  fitness  proves  invaluable  at  times.   Some- 
times something  challenging  in  nature  should  be  presented  and 
at  others  something  simple  and  very  easy. 
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Actually  there  Is  little  difference  in  the  methods  and 
materials  used  in  the  regular  classes  and  in  the  remedial, 
classes.   The  student  is  given  work  that  is  of  the  same 
level  which  he  has  actually  attained,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  remedy  his  defects. 

There  are  three  things  that  the  teacher  must  seek  to 
develop  very  nearly  simultaneously,  speed,  vocabulary,  and 
comprehension.  All  her  efforts  must  he  tempered  by  a 
thoroughly  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  child  and  his 
problems.   The  psychological  aspect  is  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  the  success  of  the  program. 

Whether  it  will  be  the  kinesthetic-oral  method,  a 
phonetic  method,  or  a  visual  method  is  something  that  only 
the  teacher  dealing  with  a  particular  individual  can 
determine. 

The  rate  of  progress  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
native  ability  of  the  student,  partially  by  the  time  avail- 
able and  in  a  larger  part  by  the  degree  of  interest  and  the 
kind  of  effort  made  by  the  teacher. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING-  WORD  OR  PHRASE  TACRTSTOSCOPE 


If  a  word  is  to  be  read  smoothly  in  a  phrase,  it  must  be 
recognized  accurately  in  one  tenth  of  a  second  or  less.   For 
testing  recognition  and  for  practicing  quick  perception,  a 
quick-flash  device,  such  as  a  word  or  phrase  Tachls to scope,  is 
desirable. ^  A  teacher  may  make  either  the  word  or  phrase  Tach- 
istoscope  with  little  effort,  and  at  very  little  expense. 
Directions  are  given  below  for  constructing  the  word  Tachisto- 
scope.   The  phrase  Tachisto scope  is  identical  to  the  word  form 
with  the  exception  of  a  wider  shutter. 

Materials:  Oak  tag  or  light  weight  cardboard,  1  pc.  9"  x  11"; 
paste;  ruler,  pen  and  ink;  cutting  implement. 


51 
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Shutter 


7 
<--Cut  on  solid  lines 

L^Fold  on  dashed  lines 


Note:  A  tachisto scope  with  ruled 
cards  for  the  use  of  the  teacher 
in  preparing  her  own  exercises 
may  be  purchased  from  the  World 
Book  Company,   Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York. 


1.   Donald  D.    Durrell,    Improvement  of  Basic  Reading  Abilities, 
pp.    177-179. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WORD  WHEELS 

"Word  wheels  are  made  of  two  disks  cut  from  oak  tag. 
The  Initial  consonant  (or  blend)  is  lettered  on  the  top  wheel 
at  the  end  of  a  slot.   Suitable  word  endings  are  placed  on  the 
bottom  disk  as  shown  at  the  left.   The  two  disks  are  fastened 
through  the  center  so  they  may  be  revolved  to  form  the  dif- 
ferent words  in  turn. " 

5z    Dianv 


4"  D 


I  SK  Nt. 


Bottom  Wheel  Assembled  Wheel 

Assembled  Wheel  should  be  fastened  with  a  No.  2,  l/2  in. 
Paper  Fastener  (Round  Head)  to  allow  turning  of  the  wheel  to 
form  any  word. 

Similar  wheels  may  be  made  for  training  in  vowel  sounds, 
review  of  words,  for  exercises  in  word  roots,  syllables,  etc. 
Durrell  gives  a  complete  list  of  the  words  to  be  used  on  word 


1.  Durrell,  op_.  cit.  ,  pp.  220-230. 
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wheels  in  his  book  entitled  Improvement  of  Basic  Reading 
Abilities,   Listed  below  are  samples  of  the  types  of  words  to 
be  included  on  the  word  wheel  and  on  the  vowel  digraph  wheel: 


Word 

Wheel 

"B" 

Wheel 

i 

iDM  ] 

Wheel 

»R" 

Wheel 

B  - 

all 

D  - 

ay 

R 

-  um 

B  - 

ack 

D  - 

own 

R 

-  ing 

B  - 

ake 

D  - 

ump 

R 

-  ung 

B  - 

ell 

D  - 

ull 

R 

-  lbbon 

B  - 

ed 

D  - 

raw 

R 

-  eady 

B- 

ump 

D  - 

oil 

R 

-  ound 

Digraph 

Wheel 

«ai» 

Wheel 

"oa"  Wheel 

P  - 

ai  - 

nful 

B 

_. 

oa 

-  ting 

M  - 

al  - 

led 

L 

- 

oa 

-  ves 

T  - 

ai  - 

led 

Gl 

- 

oa 

-  t 

Tr  - 

ai 

1 

R 

- 

oa 

-  dster 

J  - 

ai  - 

ler 

T 

- 

oa 

-  sted 

R  - 

ai  - 

ny 

H 

- 

oa 

-  rd 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  DEVICE  FOR  DIRECTING  EYE  MOVEMENT 

A  manila  envelope  9"  x  12"  In  size  is  prepared  as  follows: 
The  bo t ton  and  the  top  are  cut  off  evenly  so  that  both  ends  are 
open.   Two  inches  from  the  top  of  the  envelope  front  a  slot  l/ka 
wide  is  cut  the  entire  width  of  the  envelope.   The  drawing  below 
shows  the  appearance  of  the  envelope  when  prepared*  On  a  sheet 
of' paper  8-1/2"  x  11"  are  typed  or  printed  phrases.   Five  or  six 
spaces  are  allowed  between  phrases  across  the  page,  and  two  lines 
down  the  page,  as  indicated  below. 


By  this  time 

the  big  bear 

had  disappeared 

into  the  woods. 

Dick  ran 

across  the  field 

as  quickly  as  he 

>■  ■        ■  ■  - 

could. 

» 

If  the  story  is  long,  several  sheets  may  be  pasted  together. 
This  exercise,  in  addition  to  providing  eye-movement  practice,  is 
also  useful  as  a  drill  in  phrase  reading. 


1.  Durrell,  op_.  clt. ,  pp.  130-13^. 
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ASSEMBLED  DEVICE 


By  this  time 

the  "big  bear 

had  disappeared 

as  quickly  as  he  oould. 

1 
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EYE  MOVEMENT  DRILL,  NO.  1  (DOTS) 

This  drill  consists  of  practice  in  moving  the  eyes  across 

the  page  in  an  appropriate  manner  -without  the  use  of  words. 

The  pupil  is  instructed  to  look  at  the  first  dot  on  the  first 

line,  then  to  slide  his  eyes  along  the  line  to  the  right  until 

he  comes  to  the  end  of  the  line.   He  then  "brings  his  eyes  back, 

along  the  diagonal  to  the  second  line;  he  stops  at  each  of  the 

three  crosses  on  the  line  and  brings  his  eyes  hack,  along  the 

diagonal  to  the  third  line.   The  student  proceeds  in  this  way 

down  the  page. 

"This  drill  makes  rather  heavy  demands  upon  the  eyes. 
A  pupil  should  not,  therefore,  work  at  it  for  more  than 
five  minutes.   At  the  end  of  that  time,  whether  or  not 
he  has  succeeded  in  reading  the  entire  page  without  a 
mistake,  he  should  change  places  with  the  partner. "1 

Cole  recommends  using  this  type  of  exercise  for  ahout  a 
week  and  then  switching  to  Drill  No.  2,  illustrated  on  the  fol- 
lowing page. 


# 


—  + 


# 


1.  Luella  Cole,  The  Improvement  of  Reading,  pp.  96-107. 
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EYE  MOVEMENT  DRILL,  No.  2  (WORDS) 

The  directions  are  the  same  as  for  Drill  No.  1.   The 

pupil  is  to  slide  his  eyes  along  the  line  to  the  second, 

then  to  the  third,  and  then  return  along  the  diagonal  to  the 

next  line. 

"The  child  who  is  watching  is  instructed  to  stop 
his  partner  if  he  detects  any  extra  fixations  or 
regressions.   Each  pupil  should  work  at  this 
exercise  for  five  minutes  unless  he  succeeds  in 
reading  it  correctly  in  a  shorter  time.  .  .  . 
Each  day  a  different  sheet  will  be  needed,  since 
the  pupils  will  otherwise  memorize  the  series  of 
words.   Five  such  sheets  are  sufficient,  one  for 
each  day  for  one  week.  •*•*■ 


big  — 


child  


cut 


came 


sea 


bread 


1.  Cole,  o£.  clt.  .  pp.  96-107. 
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EYE  MOVEMENT  DRILL,  No.  3  (PHRASES) 

The  third  type  of  exercise  consists  of  pages  on  which  each 
line  has  three  groups  of  two  words  each,  with  spaces  between  the 
successive  groups. 

The  directions  are  the  same  as  for  Drills  Nos.  1  and  2. 
The  pupil  who  is  watching  should  stop  his  partner  as  soon  as 
he  sees  an  extra  eye  movement.   The  reader  then  returns  to  the 
beginning,  as  previously,  and  starts  the  exercise  over. 

This  is  a  very  worthwhile  drill,  as  the  student  is  also 

beginning  to  learn  to  read  by  phrasing. 

"After  about  two  weeks  this  exercise  should  be 
abandoned,  even  though  some  of  the  pupils  do  not 
yet  read  an  entire  page  without  many  errors.  "■*• 


The  girl 


ran  after 


her  brother 


into  the 


old  house. 


_Here  they 


found  their 


mother  who 


was_  making 


a  cake" 


for  them. 


They  waited 


until  the  cake  was  all  done 

etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  exercise,  simple  questions  should  be 
asked,  viz.  "What  did  the  children  eat?"  in  order  to  test  for 
comprehension. 


1.  Cole,  ojo.  cit. .  pp.  96-107. 
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REMEDIAL-READING  VOCABULARY  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 


"The  following  list  of  words  was  compiled  for  use 
In  preparing  for  older  children  suitable  remedial- 
reading  materials  with  a  vocabulary  at  the  primary- 
level.   It  was  derived  by  first  selecting  the  words 
of  highest  frequency  in  the  Faucett-Maki  list.   These 
were  then  checked  against  the  Inter national  Kinder- 
garten Union  list  and  the  Fitzgerald  list  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  words  finally  included  are  known 
and  used  by  children.   The  list  contains  90  percent  of 
the  words  ordinarily  used  in  the  written  compositions 
of  children  in  the  intermediate  grades,  and  is  there- 
fore also  useful  as  a  remedial-spelling  list. n1 

List  of  75^  Words  by  Frequency-of-Use  Levels 


a 

do 

in 

of 

the 

we 

about 

for 

is 

on 

them 

went 

all 

go 

it 

one 

there 

what 

and 

have 

little 

out 

they 

which 

are 

he 

me 

see 

to 

will 

at 

his 

my 

she 

up 

with 

big 

I 

not 

that 

was 

you 

can 

again 

come 

him 

many 

said 

two 

an 

could 

house 

may 

saw 

us 

any 

day 

how 

mean 

say 

want 

as 

did 

into 

must 

so 

water 

away 

down 

its 

no 

some 

well 

back 

from 

just 

now 

take 

were 

be 

get 

let 

old 

tell 

when 

better 

give 

like 

over 

thank 

where 

boy 

good 

long 

play 

then 

who 

but 

had 

look 

please 

this 

why 

by 

help 

made 

put 

time 

would 

call 

her 

make 

ran 

tow 

your 

came 

here 

man 

run 

1.  Durrell,  oj>.  cit. ,  x>v.   3^5-35^. 
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above 

car 

four 

letter 

oh 

thing 

after 

cat 

friend 

live 

once 

think 

against 

catch 

gave 

love 

open 

three 

alone 

chair 

girl 

matter 

or 

took 

along 

children 

got 

meet 

other 

tree 

am 

close 

gray 

might 

pay 

try 

another 

cover 

guess 

milk 

present 

under 

answer 

cut 

half 

more 

rabbi tt 

until 

ask 

does 

hand 

morning 

red 

use 

"bear 

dog 

hard 

most 

same 

very 

bed 

door 

has 

mother 

school 

walk 

been 

eat 

head 

Mr. 

seem 

way 

before 

even 

hear 

much 

send 

white 

best 

eye 

heard 

name 

sleep 

wish 

between 

far 

hope 

near 

soon 

without 

bird 

fast 

if 

never 

still 

work 

black 

feel 

keep 

new 

stop 

write 

blue 

find 

know 

night 

such 

year 

book 

fine 

last 

nothing 

sure 

yes 

both 

first 

laugh 

off 

their 

young 

brown 

found 

afraid 

care 

farm 

mind 

right 

talk 

ago 

carry 

father 

miss 

roll 

ten 

almost 

change 

few 

month 

room 

than 

always 

city 

fire 

need 

round 

those 

animal 

clean 

glad 

only 

sat 

till 

around 

cold 

great 

our 

second 

today 

ate 

country 

green 

own 

sent 

together 

baby 

dinner 

happy 

paper 

set 

town 

bad 

done 

high 

part 

several 

train 

ball 

each 

hold 

pass 

short 

true 

basket 

early 

home 

people 

show 

turn 

because 

egg 

hundred 

place 

sing 

upon 

began 

either 

kept 

point 

six 

wait 

being 

end 

land 

pull 

something  week 

believe 

enough 

late 

reach 

stand 

whole 

birthday 

evening 

lay 

read 

start 

word 

boat 

every 

learn 

reason 

street 

yellow 

bring 

fair 

light 

remember 

summer 

yet 

buy 

fall 

line 

rest 

table 

already 

arm 

beautiful 

bit 

box 

brother 

also 

bag 

behind 

blow 

bread 

busy 

anything 

barn 

bell 

board 

bright 

cap 
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child 

feed 

hill 

move 

shall 

these 

coat 

feet 

hit 

Mrs. 

shoe 

third 

company 

fell 

hole 

noise 

should 

thought 

cost 

field 

horse 

number 

side 

through 

course 

fill 

hot 

often 

sister 

told 

cry- 

five 

hungry 

party 

sit 

tomorrow 

dance 

floor 

I'll 

picture 

small 

top 

dark 

flower 

jump 

piece 

snow 

warm 

different 

fly 

kind 

poor 

sometime 

\/atch 

don't 

full 

knew 

quiet 

song 

while 

draw 

fun 

large 

rain 

speak 

win 

dress 

game 

leave 

ready 

stay 

wind 

drink 

garden 

left 

ride 

stone 

window 

ear 

gone 

lost 

ring 

story 

winter 

ever 

ground 

lot 

road 

strong 

woman 

everything 

grow 

men 

seen 

sun 

wood 

expect 

held 

minute 

sell 

suppo  se 

yard 

face 

hide 

money 

6 
fix 

shake 

surprise 

across 

copy 

music 

seven 

visit 

address 

cross 

foot 

myself 

ship 

wall 

afternoon 

dead 

forget 

next 

sick 

war 

air 

deep 

front 

nice 

sign 

wash 

beg 

didn't 

hair 

note 

silk 

wear 

begin 

die 

hat 

ought 

sold 

weather 

body 

dig 

heart 

page 

sound 

west 

break 

drive 

heavy 

past 

south 

whe  ther 

brought 

drop 

instead 

plant 

spring 

whose 

build 

east 

lady 

print 

step 

wide 

can't 

eight 

lead 

quick 

store 

wonder 

card 

else 

leg 

quite 

suit 

world 

case 

except 

low 

rather 

sweet 

wrong 

cause 

family 

mail 

real 

teach 

wrote 

class 

felt 

mark 

river 

though 

yesterday 

clear 

finish 

mile 

save 

thousand 

yourself 

color 

fit 

mine 

7 
bottom 

sea 

touch 

able 

anybody 

certain 

decide 

fold 

absent 

apart 

bought 

choose 

doctor 

follow 

act 

apple 

bridge 

church 

doesn't 

food 

add 

asleep 

broken 

climg 

dollar 

forgot 

ahead 

awful 

brash 

cloth 

dry 

free 

alike 

bank 

burn 

clotheo 

during 

fruit 

alive 

beat 

business 

college 

excuse 

funny 

although 

belong 

button 

cook 

fat 

glass 

among 

bill 

candy 

cool 

fed 

gold 

amount 

born 

caught 

count 

fight 

grade 

angry 

bother 

cent 

cup 

finger 

grew 
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handle 

lie 

office 

rubber 

smoke 

teeth 

hang 

life 

order 

rule 

soft 

threw 

happen 

lift 

paid 

sad 

son 

throw 

harily 

listen 

paint 

safe 

sorry 

tie 

haven f t 

lose 

pencil 

sail 

spend 

tire 

horn 

measure 

person 

sale 

spoil 

trade 

hour 

meat 

pick 

seat 

stamp 

trip 

hunt 

middle 

plan 

sew 

star 

trouble 

hurry- 

mistake 

possible 

shine 

state 

understand 

hurt 

mix 

pound 

shoot 

station 

wagon 

idea 

mountain 

pour 

shot 

steal 

weigh 

inside 

news 

practice 

shut 

stitch 

wet 

interest 

nine 

prise 

since 

straight 

whom 

iron 

nobody 

push 

sir 

strangle 

won't 

kick 

nor 

really 

size 

struck 

wouldn * t 

kill 

north 

receive 

skin 

study 

wrap 

knock 

nose 

rich 

slip 

supper 

written 

least 

o'clock 

rock 

slow 

swim 
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